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E. O. McCoRMICKE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI, 


The Law 
of Electricity 


The American Electrical Cases re- 
port all the important cases (excepting 
patent cases) decided in the State and 
Federal Courts, on all subjects re- 
lating to the practical uses of Elec- 
tricity, The Electric Railway, Electric 
Light and Power Companies, The 
Telephone, The Telegraph, etc., etc. 
Vol. 1., reporting 1873 to 1886, thirteen 

years, QI5 pages. 

Vol. Il., reporting 1886 to 1889, three 
years and six months, 935 pages. 
Vol. IlI., reporting 1889 to 1891, ready 

July I. 

Price, $6.00 net per volume. 

Send for circular. 


MATTHEW BENDER, 


Law Bookseller and Publisher, 
511 and 513 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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And Financial-Trade-Press Review 


PRODUCES RESUL TS 
AND THAT’S WHAT YOU WANT. 
* ; 
Sample copy sent free if you will mention 
this magazine. 


WINSBOROUGH-IRVINE CO., 
Times Building, NEW YORK. 
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ya STUDY LAW « 


> Systematic and thorough courses taught 4 
by able and experienced teachers. 
Splendid opportunity for a legal education, 
Send stamp for full particulars. 
CHicaGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF Law, 
28 Reaper Buk., Cxicaco. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Governments 
of the World To-Day. 


By HAMBLEN SEARS. 12mo, cloth, 412 
pp., With many tablesand maps. $1.75. 


This book contains a simple statement of 
the existing governments in each of the 
sovereign powers, telling, in the smallest 
possible space, the form of government, the 
methods of legislation, administration, and 
judicial execution in each of the govern- 
ments of the world to-day, and accompanies 
these statements with valuable tables of 
areas, ——-, geographical divisions, 
etc., of each country. 

It is intended largely as a reference book, 
and will prove of great assistance to news- 
paper readers in tracing the facts where 
references are made and explanations 
omitted in the daily papers. 


*,* Immediate orders are invited. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Incorporated, 1886. 


BRADFORD A. BULLOCK, Attorney-at-Law, General Manager. 


Office Directory Department, 
38 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 


Other Offices : 


Home Office, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
RALPH W. NOWLIN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


ATLANTA, DALLAS, DENVER, IOWA CITY, LoS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 


DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATE ATTORNEYS. 


A WORD TO OUR COMMERCIAL MEMBERS. 
(1) Every attorney whose name appears in this directory has endorsed a contract, in accord with the 


terms herein specified, and we believe every attorney herein named is a reliable an 
We especially request that you notify us should any be found otherwise. 


pondent. 


d trustworthy corres- 


(2) We furnish our commercial subscribers all the necessary blanks for use in securing reports free of 
charge, and shall consider it a favor to have orders for them. 


You are requested to familiarize yourself with the cipher key, and in writing or wiring for special reports 


do not overlook the forty cents. 


(8) In forwarding claims for collection, should there not be an attorney named in the town or county 


where the debtor resides, send the claim to this office direct. 


We shall consider it a special favor from our 


patrons to give us the names of reliable atiorneys residing in towns where no correspondent is named in this 


RATES FOR COLLECTION. 
(a)On amounts over $1,000,3 per cent; (b) on amounts over $200 to $1,000,5 per cent on excess of $200; 


directory. 


(c) on amounts over $60 to $200, 10 per cent on excess of $50; (d) on amounts of $50 or less, 15 
ovided, that the (e) minimum fee without suit shall be not less than $8. 
plus above commissions, but both ‘“‘minimum fees” shall not be charged 


per cent, 
and (/) minimum fee with suit, 
on one and the same collection ; 


(g) no eee ease no charge—unless suit is ordered, or extra expense incurred at express order of claimant. 


43> Members 


esiring reports on the financial worth of their customers will be supplied with reliable and 


up-to-date information anywhere at rate of forty cents for single reports or three for one dollar. 


‘ DIVISION OF FEES. 
(a) When claim is received by an attorney from a commercial member of our association, then the 


attorney making collection retains all the above commission. 


(0) When claim is received by an attorney from 


the association direct, then one fourth of the commission goes to the association, and the receiving attorney 
retains three fourths. (c) When a claim is forwarded by an associate attorney, the forwarding attorney gets 


one third an 


the receiving attorney retains two thirds. 
tous by an associate attorney, then by us to another attorney, the attorne 


(ad) When (in exceptional cases) a claim is forwarded 
making the collection is so 


advised and retains one half the commission, and one fourth goes to the forwarding attorney, and one 


fourth to the association. 


CIPHER CODE. 
The name “American ” must be prefixed to every telegram when using this code. 


Question. 


American.—Indiana : Has there been any change in the condition of affairs of 
swer, 
American.—Indianapolis: There has been no change in condition of affairs of 


QUESTIONS. 


Alabama: Have you received our letter of ? 
Arizona: What line of business is he (or they) en- 
ens prospects, and value of stock in said 


Arkansas: Is 
ode RP about whom this inquiry is 


California: Any real estate? If 80, its worth, and 
in whose name is the title? 

Volorado: To what race or nationality does 
or do ........., belong ? 

Monnecticut: Advise us whether is an incor- 
porated company and, if so, its paid up capital 
stock, and the names of officers. 

laware: What is the credit of .....,and upon what 
is it founded ? 

rida: Ha: rtgaged either his or their 


rida: Has 
Teal estate, if so, for how much and to whom ? 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


‘since last report ? 
. Since last report. 


Georgia: Has......... mortgaged his or their stock of 
goods or personal property, if so, for how much 
and to whom ? 

lowa: Shall we institute suit on yourclaim vs. ...... ? 

Illinois: is willing to compromise your claim 
against him (or them) by a cash settlement of 

. Shall we accept same? 

Indiana: Has there been any change in the con- 

dition of affairs of ......... 8ince last report ? 
ANSWERS. 

Montgomery: We have received your letter of 
and answer same on 

Tucson: In answer to your wire, 


is engaged in 
. business. 


Prospects are - His stock of 
oods is valued at $ 
Little Rock: In reply to your inquiry as to whether 
the person named by you is married, we beg to 
report that 
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San Francisco: The person about whom you inquire 
has real estate valued at §...... WEED 20:60 incum- 
brance. The title is in name O-.......... ° 

Sacramento: The person about whom you inquire 
has no real estate. 

Denver: In reply to _— inquiry as to the ee 
ality of ......... , we beg to report that ......... 

New Haven: ......... is an incorporated company. 
a stock paid in is §...... seve , President ; 
cneaunete retary ; .. Treasurer. 

Hartford: Tis concern is not an oo a 
company, but is a partnership consisting of ...... 
with estimated capital of §...... 

DOV OR?S cccosesee . credit is good and is founded on ...... 

Wilmington: ......... credit is poor. We would ad- 
vise you to make no sale until you hear from us 
by next mail. 

——a samen has mortgaged real estate for 

to 


Can : Sold out. 

Care: Burned out, no insurance. 

Careless: Burned out, only partially  —— 
Careful: Have burned out, fully insured 

Careworn: Being pressed by creditors. 

Caught: Creditors have commenced bankrupt pro- 


in 
Caution: fiave dissolved partnership. 

Chattel: Personal property has been mortgaged. 
Clique: Has gone into liquidation, 

Confound : Have made an assignment. 


Arranged alphabetically, according to states, and giving address by town and county. 


erga 
Greensboro, Hale, Lee M. 
Mobile, Mobile, Fielding ' Vee ughan, 65 St. Francis St. 
Montgomery, Montgomery, Holloway & Holloway. 


ARIZONA, 


Phoenix, Maricopa, H. F. Robinson. 
Tempe, Maricopa, W. J. Kingsbury. 


ARKANSAS, 


El Dorado, Union, Coffee & Sheppard. 
Heber, Cleburne, P, L. Stricklin. 

Hot Springs, Garland, C. Floyd Huff. 
Pocahontas, Rand olph, S. A. D. Eaton. 
Searcy, White, 8. Brundidge, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Colusa, Colusa, Ernest Weyand. 
Sacramento, Sacramento, oA Elliott, 627 J. Street. 


James Haven. Thomas E, Haven, Notary Public. 


AVEN & HAVEN, 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 


8 to 14 Mills Bldg., 7th floor. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
General practice in state and federal courts. Special 
attention to commercial and probate law. Special 
yo none me for collections under competent men. 
itions carefully taken. Attorneys for bank 
ate Crocker & Co. Also refer to Tallant & 
oo. Bankers; San Francisco Savings Union, San 
Francisco ; Daniel Seymour, Esq., New York. 


Woodland, Yolo, Chas. P. Summers. 


COLORADO. 
Colorado City, El Paso, J. R. Watt. 


AMES A. KILTON, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 

Practitioner in all courts ; real estate, commercial, 
corporation, and mining law; collections and depo- 
sitions. Notary Public. 

Refers to John 8. Dove, Jr., Philadelphia; German- 
American Savings Bank Co., Cleveland ; Bankers 
and Merchants Ass’n., Chica; Oo; First Nat’! Ban k, 
Denver; Law and Credit © ‘o., Kansas City; F “4 & 
Fifield, Bt. Paul; Stationers’ Board of Trade, N. Y.;3 
History Co., San Francisco. 


bank in 
Burlington: Do not institute suit WE ccoccce 
Chicago: Accept ......... proposition for a payment ot 


RELATING TO CREDITORS. 
In using the following words, prefix the name “ American ” to every telegram. 
oes Sheriff has taken possession. 


Greate: Real estate has been mo: ed. 
Cross: Has made a transfer of stock which indi- 





LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 








an for a 
aeneteere voy not mortgaged personal property 
“Dr any amount. 
Des Moines: agg ne suit on our claim vs, ..... 
at once. by have arranged bond for costs with 













We send 





you letter by next mail, 






- — in oe 
oomington: not accept ...... roposition. We 
will take nothing less than §..... : it 
Indianapolis: There has been no oe in con- 
dition of affairs of ...... since last so ne 
Evansville: There has been considera le change in 
the condition of ...... since last report. We mail 
you particulars to-day. 



















uer: Suspended payment. 
tly : Have failed. - 







cates fraud. 

Cunning: Conferring with creditors with view of 
compromise settlement. 

Cured : Has been sued, 

Curious: Geom to have some difficulty between (or 
among) themselves. 














Cripple Creek, Clinton S. Fletcher & Co. 

Lead ville, Lak e, H. R. Pendery. 

Pueblo, Pueblo, "Wm. B. Vates. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Litchfield, Litchfield, Chas. D. Burrill. 

New Haven, New Haven, Wm. A. Wright. 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, H. H. Ward. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Washington, Walter A. Johnston. 
ALTER A. JOHNSTON, 


412 Fifth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Collections a specialty. 


FLORIDA. 
Pensacola, Escambia, A. J. Rose. 


GEORGIA. 


TLANTA, 


THOS. W. LATHAM, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. $2 & 34 Capital City 
Notary in office. Bank Building. 
Practices in all the courts. In practice 29 years. 
Reference: Atlanta National Bank. 
State manager for the American Collecting and Re 
porting Association. 
Brunswick, Glynn, Johnson & Krauss. 
Newnan, Coweta, Orlando McClendon. 
Stillmore, Emanuel, see Swainsboro. 


Swainsboro, Emanuel, Geo. M. Warren. 
Valdosta, A. D. Woodward. 





 C. 


City 
ing. 
years. 


1d Re 
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ILLINOIS. 


Augusta, Hancock, Sterling P. Lemmon. 
Bloomington, Kerrick, Spencer & Bracken. 
Bushnell, McDonough, Solon Banfill. 
Carbondale, Jackson, isaac H. Caldwell. 
Chicago, 143 La Salle St., Thornton & Chancellor. 
Chrisman, see Paris. 

Danville, Vermilion, Fred Draper. 

Decatur, Macon, Whitfield & Deck. 
Eldorado, Saline, Wm. S. Summers. 
Harrisburg, Saline, W. F. Scott. 

Jersey ville, Jersey, Geo. M. Seago. 

Kansas, see Paris. 

Kinmundy, Marion, Chas. H. Holt. 

Mendota Salle, S. P. Prescott. 

Milford, Iroquois, James A. Laird, Coll. Agt. 
Morris, Grundy, E. Sanford. 

Orangeville, Stephenson, H. T. Skinner. 
Paris, W. O. Roach. 

Peoria, Peoria, David Ross. 

Pittsfield, Arthur C. Bentley. 

Vandalia, Jno. J. Strafford. 

Watseka, Iroquois, Kay & Kay. 

Waukegan, Lake, oe J & Arnold. 

Windsor, Shelby, Jas. T. Poe, J. P. and Coll. Agt. 
Woodstock, McHenry, V. 8S. Lumley. 


INDIANA. 


Ashley, Steuben, T. S. Wickwire. 
Bloomington, Monroe, Louden & Louden. 
Bluffton, Wells, Wilson & Todd. 

Columbus, Bartholomew, John W. Morgan. 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery, Jno. L. Shrum. 
Dana, Vermillion, Chas. E. Boyles. 
Dunkirk, Jay, J. J. Stewart. 

Elizabeth, Harrison, R. Bartley. 

Fort Wayne, Allen, Vesey & Heaton. 
Frankfort, Clinton, Joseph C. Suit. 
Frankton, Madison, J. M. Farlow. 
Hammond, Lake, J. G. Ibach. 


| NDIANAPOLIS, 
BRADFORD A. BULLOCK, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Notary and stenographers in office. COMMERCIAL 
Law ESPECIALLY. Careful attention to all legal 
matters. Immediate remittances. 
Reference: Capital National Bank. Others fur- 
nished upon application, anywhere. 


Kokomo, Howard, Moon & Wolf. 
Lawrenceburg, Dearborn, Chas. F. Hayes. 
la Fayette, Wilber F. Severson. 

Lebanon, Boone, C. M. Zion. 

Martinsville, Morgan, Oscar Matthews. 
Milford, Kosciusko O. F. Neff. 

Muncie, Delaware, Ellis & Waiterhouse. 
Plymouth, R. B. Oglesbee. 

Princeton, Gibson, Land & Gamble. 

Rising Sun, Ohio, Jas. E. Craft. 

South Bend, J. D. Henderson. 

Sullivan, Sullivan, John S. Bays. 

Terre Haute, A. M. Higgins, Opera House Block. 
Winchester, Randolph, W. 8. Diggs. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Chickasha, Chickasha, F. E. Riddle. 

Comanche, see Chickasha. 

Marlow, see Chickasha. 

Minco, see Chickasha. 

Rush Springs, see Chickasha. 

Ryan, see Chickasha. 

Terral, see Chickasha. 

Vinita, Cherokee Nation, Shepard, Grove & Wilson. 


IOWA. 


Carroll, Carroll, Lee & Robb. 
Clinton, MeCoy Bros. 
Council Bluffs, Pottawattamie, Carson & Baird. 
Creston, Wisdom & Wright. 

nison, Crawford, J. P. Conner. 
Des Moines, Polk, Witmer & Strock. 
Dubuque, Dubuque, ey Thomas & Hager. 
Guthrie Center, Guthrie, E. R. Sayles. 
Harlan, Shelby, Whitney Bros. 


Ida Grove, Ida, Chas. 8. Macomber. 

Iowa City, Johnson, Baker & Ball. 
Lemars, Plymouth, Isaac C. Struble. 
Manning, see Carroll. 

Marshalltown, Marshall, C. H. E. Boardman. 
Northwood, Worth, Ivar Boe. 

Osage, Mitchell, G. F. Humbert. 

Osceola, Clark, Temple & Hardinger. 
Rock Rapids, Lyon, Stillman & Stillman. 
Sigourney, Keokuk, Brown & McQuaid. 
Sioux City, Geo. Conway. 

Spencer, Clay, Cornwall & Martin. 


KANSAS. 
Atchison, Atchison, Bailey & Bailey. 


Great Bend, Clark & Russell. 
Salina, Saline, Bond & Osborn. 


KENTUCKY. 
Bardwell, Carlisle, J. M. Nichols & Son. 
Campton, Wolfe, Joseph C. Lykins. 
A pee ogg Fleming, Thos. L. Given. 
Henderson, Henderson, Geo. D. Givens. 
EWTON G. ROGERS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
No. 322 Fifth Avenue, Upstairs. 
Notary Public. Commissioner of deeds for 


all states. Commercial law especially. 
Careful attention. Immediate remit- 
tances. 


Mt. Sterling, Montgomery, Courtland P. Chenault. 
Newport, Campbell, N. L. Bennett. 
LOUISIANA. 


Franklin, J. Sanders. 
Monroe, Gunby & Sholars. 


EW ORLEANS, 
JOSEPH N. WOLFSON. 


References: Constituent Member of the United 
Commercial Lawyers; Member of the National 
Clearing House; The United Law and Collec- 
tion Offices; Union National Bank of New 
Orleans. 


MAINE, 
Belfast, Waldo, Fred W. Brown. 
Eastport, Jno. H. McFaul, 
Rockland, Knox, Edward B. MacAlister. 


MARYLAND. 
YLAND P. STEWART, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Prompt attention and immediate remit- 
tances on reports on all legal business. 
Corporation questions a specialty. 


Ask National Union Bank of Maryland; Fidelit; 


and Deposit Company ; Ex-Mayor Robert C. David- 
son. 


Easton, Talbot, Wm. H. Adkins. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


 * een COLLECTION AND 
MERCANTILE AGENCY, 
(Corporation.) 20 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


A. H, READ, Attorney-at-Law, General Manager, 
Notary, Commissioner of Deeds. 

Depositions taken. General practice and collec- 
tions. Investigations. Mercantile reports. Prompt 
collections, prompt remittances. 

Refer to the Continental National Bank, C. F. 
Hovey & Co., Jordan Marsh & Co., Boston Daily 
Globe, and thousands of business firms throughout 
the country. 


Springfield, Chas. H. Hoag. 
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MICHIGAN. 


i= Arbor, Washtenaw, W. A. Spill. 

y City, Bay, Willis S. Mead, Cranage Building. 
Gnariotts, Lyman H. McCall 
age ‘Sidney S. Cole. 
Flint, Genesee, Walter R. Robinson. 
Grand Rapids, —— Renihan, 25 Tower Block. 
Ithaca, E. H. Ash ~ 
Jackson, Jackson, Forest C. Badgley. 
Jonesville, 8. D. McNeal. 
Lansing, Harry E. Hooker. 
Litchfield, see ———- 
Mt. Pleasant, Isabella, H. A. Sanford. 
Negaunee, Marquette, McClear & Bell. 
North Adams, see Jonesville. 
Ontonagon, Ontonagon, Anson E. Shuster. 
Saginaw, E, 8., naw, Frank M. Totten. 
Saginaw, W.., see inaw. 
St. Joseph, Berrien, cott & Foster. 
Three Rivers, St. Joseph. S. M. Constantine. 
West Bay City, Bay, see Bay City. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth, Smith & McMahon. 

Mankato, Blue Earth, W. L. Comstoc 
Minneapolis Hennepin, Fifield & fineld, 
Moorhead, E. Adams. 

Richmond Torah P. O., — M. A. Bussen. 
St. Cloud, Stearns, H. 8. Locke 


S* PAUL, 


MORPHY, EWING, GILBERT & EWING, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS, 
Rooms 609-610-611-612 Manhattan Building, 
Collections receive prompt and effective attention. 


Virginia, Jared D. Taylor. 
Warren, Marshall, A. Grindeland. 
Winona, Winona, Berry & Morey. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Ellisville, Shannon & Shannon. 
ale, Bolivar, Chas. Scott. 


MISSOURI. 


Chillicothe, Davis, Loomis & Davis. 

Fulton, Calloway, W. W. Arnold. 

Marshfield, Webster, Harry Fyan. 
Nevada, Vernon, A. G. Morrison. 

Sedalia, Allen & Barrett. 

Shelbyville Shelby, Lloyd & Lloyd. 

St. Joseph, Buchanan, W.E. Stringfellow. 


NEBRASKA. 


Broken Bow, Custer, James Ledwich. 
Callaway, Custer, Brega & Harris. 
Chadron, Dawes, E. 8S. Ricker. 

Curtis, Frontier, J. L. White. 
Fairbury, Jefferson, John C. Hartigan. 
Geneva, Fillmore, F. B. Donisthorpe. 


ICKETTS & WILSON, 
239 S. 11th St., LINCOLN, NEB. 


Collection Dep’t, Elmer W. Brown, Att’y, Manager. 


We are not in politics, under no obligations to 
local banks or their customers, cater to a non-resi- 
dent clientage, and ask no compensation that is not 
fairly earned, will go anywhere in the State on 
claims that will justify the expense. Twenty-two 
years’ Nebraska experience. 


Omaha, Horton & Blackburn, Attorneys for R. G. 
Dun & Co. 

Ord, Valley, Clements Brothers. 

Weeping Water, Cass, J. H. Haldeman. 

Wilbur, Saline, Shannon S. Alley. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Franklin, Merrimack, Jas. E. Barnard. 
Manchester, Hillsboro, F. C. Livingstone. 
Nashua,yWm. J. McKay. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park, Monmouth, David Harvey, Jr. 
= tow Hudson, R [a Seymour, 76 "Montgom- 
ery Stree 
Newark, Essex, Francis W. Knowles, Prud. Bidg. 
NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque, Bernalillo, R. W. D. Bryan. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY, 


| ae 
No. 86 STATE STREET. 
Chas. W. Mead. Sam’! S. Hatt. Horace F. Palmer, 
United States Commissioner and Notary Public. 
MEAD, HATT & PALMER, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 


Practice in the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
and careful attention given to collections, commer- 
cial insurance, and rea] estate litigation and probate 
matters. Depositions taken. References: Albany 
County Bank; Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank. 


REDERICK O. BISSELL, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Over 17 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Reference, The City Bank of Buffalo. 


Notary in office. Depositions. Commer- 
cial law especially. Prompt reports. Im- 
mediate remittances. 


Canandaigua, Ontario, Henry M. Field. 
Ithaca, Murray E. ‘oole. 
Johnstown, Fulton, F. E. Moyer. 


MERICAN COLLECTING AND 
REPORTING ASSOCIATION. 
Cc. B. PARMER, General Counsel. 


Legal Department, Room 88 } Potter Building, 
Directory Department, Room 87 New York City. 


Continuously in oo since 1878. Collections 
made every where. ial mercantile reports. 
Correspondence solicited. Depositions. Imme- 
diate remittances. 


Poughkeepsie, Dutchess, John H. Millard. 
Riverhead, Suffolk, Benj. K. Payne. 
Rochester, Monroe, Cassius C. Davy. 


— C. DAVY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NOTARY WITH SEAL. 


East Side Savings Bank Building. 


Syracuse, Onondaga, E. M. White. 
Utica, Oneida, Doolittle & Hazard. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, F. H. McDermott. 
Steele, Kidder, Chas. H. Stanley. 


OHIO. 


Akron, Summit, U. L. Marvin. 
Ashtabula, Ashtabula, G. W. Belknap. 
HE NATIONAL COLLECTING CO., 
D. JAS. DAVis, General Manager, 
Is located at CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
St. Paul Building. 
Over 1,000 subscribers. Correspondents every where. 
No collection, no charge. 
Does business everywhere. Special contracts at re- 
duced rates. Moneys collected by attorneys guar- 
anteed. 
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Cleveland, Cuyahoga, White, Johnson, McCaslin & 
Cannon. 
Columbus, Harry R. Wilson, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Dayton, Benj. F, McCann, 24 N. Main St. 
Elyria, Lorain, H. W. Ingersol. 
Marietta, Washington, SamuelS. Knowles. 
Norwalk, agg h = e 
Sidney, Shelby, S. L. coff. 
U per Sandusky, Wyandot, H. H. Newell. 
arren, Trumbull, bert T. Izant. 
Wilmington, Clinton, G. P. Thorpe. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Kingfisher, Kingfisher, W. R. Benson. 


OREGON. 
Baker City, Baker, M. L. Olmsted. 


ORTLAND, 


EMMONS & EMMONS, 
Attorneys for the Emmons Associated Law Offices 
of San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma. 
4a@-Foreign business a specialty. 


Silverton, Marion, Butt & Hardesty. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny, see Pittsburg. 
Reliefonte, Centre, H. Wilbur Bickle. 
Brookville, Jefferson, Alexander C. White. 
Erie, Erie, Fish & Crosby. 

Franklin, Venango, J. H. Osmer & Sons. 
Harrisburg, Dauphin, 8.8. Rupp. 

Mt. Carmel, Preston & Vought. 

New Castle, Lawrence, W. H. Falls. 

Oil City, Venango, J. H. Osmer & Sons. 


HILADELPHIA, 
433-5-7 CHESTNUT STREET. 


SHRIVER, BARTLETT & CO., 
Allen C. Middleton. : Walter D. Griscom. 


Law, COLLECTIONS, REAL ESTATE. 
NOTARY IN OFFICE. 


Pittsburg, Allegheny, B. C. & H. C. Christy. 
Pittsburg, Whitesell & Sons. 
Tyrone, Stevens, Owens & Pascoe. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Providence, Alfred 8. Johnson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charleston, Mordecai & Gadsden. 
Edgefield, N. G. Exans. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Chamberlain, Brulé, C. C. Morrow. 
Deadwood, Lawrence, Coe & Edmonds. 
Hot Springs, Fall River, Loomis 8. Cull. 
Mound City, Campbell, A. Sutherland. 
Rapid City, Pennington, Chas. W. Brown. 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha, U.S. G. Cherry. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, Hamilton, Wm. 8S. Small. 
Covington, Tipton, W. A. Owen. 

Dyers ure Dyer, Latta & Latta. 

Johnson ty, Washington, Crumley & Crumley. 
Knoxville, Knox, Ingersoll & Peyton. 


TEXAS, 


Belton, Bell, A. R. Crawford. 

Brady, McCulloch, F. M. Newman. 
Coleman, Coleman, T. J. White. 

Dallas, Dallas, W. B. Merchant. 
Denison, Grayson, H. H. Cummins. 

E] Paso, E] Paso, Geo. R. Harvey. 

Fort Worth, Tarrant, R. Y. Prigmore. 
Galveston, Galveston, Labatt & Labatt. 
Gatesville, Coryell, 8. B. Hawkins. 
Marshall, Harrison, Liewellyn Aubrey. 
San Antonio, Keller & Johnson. 
Snyder, Scurry, C. C. Johnson. 


UTAH. 


Ogden, Weber, Vernon R. Andrew. 
Provo City, Chas. De Moisy. 


Pema & et 


AWYERS 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Prompt and careful attention given to Mercantile 


Collections. Legal business attended to in any part 
of this Territory. 


Refer to Hon. 8. A. Merritt, Chief Justice of Utah ; 
Utah National Bank; Walker Bros.’ Bank; Com- 
mercial National Bank; Bank of Salt Lake, all of 
Salt Lake City. : 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Washington, Richard A. Hoar. 


VIRGINIA, 


—— Campbell, J. Singleton Diggs. 
Richmond, Henrico, R. W. Ivey. 


WASHINGTON. 
Davenport, Lincoln, A. C. Shaw. 


EATTLE, 


McCLURE & BASS, 
Attorneys for the Emmons Associated Law Offices 
of San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma. 
4@> Foreign business a specialty. 


ACOMA, 


MURRAY & CHRISTIAN, 
Attorneys for the Emmons Associated Law Offices 
of San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma. 
4%Foreign business a specialty. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston, Kanawha, Couch, Flournoy & Price. 
Ritchie, Ritchie, H. C. Showalter. 


WISCONSIN. 


Durand i J. D. Eldridge. 
Janesville ‘ethers, Jeffries & Fifield. 
Kenosha, Kenosha, W. M. Cowell. 
Madison, Dane, Edward I. Troan. 


M ILWAUKEE, WIS., 
140 and 141 New Insurance Building, 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
COLLECTION AGENCY 
MoE & COLE, Attorneys. 
Mercantile Collections. No Membership Fee. 
Correspondents and Connections 
Everywhere. 


C. H. WILLIAMS, 


ERNEST 8. MOE, 
*y and Manager. 


President. 


Oshkosh, Winnebago, Bock & Hilton. 
Racine, Racine, Cooper & Nilson. 
West Superior, Dougias, Arnold & Arnold. 


CHICACO COLLECE OF LAW. 
Law Department, Lake Forest University. 

Faculty : Hon. Joseph M. Bailey, LL.D. (Justice of 
Supreme Court of Illinois), President, Thomas A. 
Moran, Hon. Henry M. Shepard (Justice of Appel- 
late Court, Illinois), and others. Undergraduate 
course of two years. Post-graduate course of one 
year. Sessions each week-day evening. For further in- 
formation address Secretary 

ELMER E, BARRETT, LL.B., 
709 Chamber Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
BY BRADFORD A. BULLOCK. 


Duluth.—Business is convalescing up here. This city is destined to become one of the 
principal business centers, and will in time come to be recognized as a metropolis of no 
mean pretensions. As to dimensions and intentions, she is now quite a city, having a 
frontage of twenty-eight miles along the lake, and extending all the way up to Fondulac, 
where J. J. Astor first established his fort and fur-trading post. The resources of the 
country surrounding Duluth are scarcely yet realized, and not more than touched as to 
their development. When we consider that the largest output of flour ever turned out 
in one day by a single mill was run through the Imperial Mill here, and that the largest 
ore docks in the world are almost daily worked to their full capacity, and that great seas 
of lumber that occupy “ miles of piles’’ are here, then we can partially understand the 
phenomenal growth of this ‘‘ Zenith City of the unsalted seas.’’ Our correspondents 
here, Messrs. Smith & McMahon, are of the most enterprising and able firms of the city. 
Mr. Fred W. Smith as a commercial lawyer has perhaps had more experience than any 
other in the city, and he is ably seconded by Mr. M. H. McMahon. Weare glad to refer 
to this firm, who have so satisfactorily handled our business for so long. No firm in the 
city has a better local standing. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis.—Some of the best commercial law firms known to the pro- 
fession are located in these twin cities. In St. Paul, the firm of Morphy, Ewing, Gilbert 
& Ewing is recognized as being at the head, not only as commercial lawyers, but as having 
what is known as a good “ general practice.’’ In this firm of four active, hustling law- 
yers, there is a member for every emergency and every department of law known to the 
various enterprises that are being advanced in this territory. Mr. A. W. Ewing is in 
especial charge of the commercial department, and has the collections so arranged that 
out of the thousands that they have in their office, any one may be found in just about 
two seconds. We had occasion to test this fact a few days ago. It isa source of inspira- 
tion to one who studies commercial law business in all its bearings to find a firm like 
this who can immediately tell the status of any collection or other business that may be 
intrusted to it. The numerous devices in the way of office fixtures that are now in the 
market enable large firms, and small ones too, for that matter, to so systematize their busi- 
ness that it is a pleasure not only for them to take care of commercial business, but it isa 
satisfaction also for those who intrust their business to them. Our observation has been 
that commercial lawyers largely are at one extreme or the other as regards ‘‘system.’’ 
We find a large class of attorneys and agencies, and this applies more particularly to 
those doing a small business, who never know certainly where to find the correspondence 
and other data regarding the business in their hands, and they are daily losing valuable 
time because they do not have a system. On the other hand, we find a large number of 
attorneys and agencies who do a large business, but they are so afraid that they will not 
have sufficient record for each action or transaction, that they spend a vast amount of 
valuable time in ‘‘ corking up the bottle,’”’ and hence have a very limited time left to get 
out the contents. There is a happy medium between these two extremes. We are glad 
to see that a large number of the best offices are abandoning the letter-press copy, which 
belongs to the decade of the stage-coach, and are using carbon copies for their correspond- 
ence. We might enumerate a half dozen other changes that are being made by the most 
enterprising offices, but this will do as a suggestion. 

In Minneapolis the firm of Fifield & Fifield, who, by the way, have an office in the 
Gilfillan Block, St. Paul, are easily recognized as having more commercial law business 
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than any other firm in this city. A prominent agency man told us a few days ago that 
he heard of a failure about midnight, and immediately sent telegrams to about forty east- 
ern creditors and received about ten claims for collection, whereas Messrs. Fifield & Fifield 
did not send a single telegram, and received about fifteen claims against the same firm. 
This, my, informant told me, was due to the valuable connections in the East especially 
which this firm has, and which he claims have been secured largely by advertising. 
Added to their propensity for advertising, this firm has the ability and facility for hand- 
ling business of any character. They take good care of small claims which they intrust to 
their city men, and which require no especial legal ability, yet the Fifields, as they are 
usually known, of whom there are three brothers, are easily able to meet in the courts 
the most learned counsel which can be employed in the Northwest. 

Mr. E. H.C. Richardson, who has charge of the clearing house department for this firm, 
has had many years of valuable training as a business man, and his judgment, supple- 
mented by his acquaintance throughout the entire country, makes him one of the best 
men that could be selected anywhere for the very arduous work involving the most careful 
discrimination, which is intrusted to his management. 

Mr. 8. A. Breding, the affable, versatile, and good looking solicitor for the Clearing 
House Quarterly, who has been for several years with this firm, we believe, is so thor- 
oughly and favorably known among our readers that we cannot hope to introduce him, 
but should you happen to be an attorney and Mr. Breding should call upon you, you may 
as well give him what he comes for (and we might say here that you will not be sorry 
for it), as it has been conceded from the start by the best lawyers in the profession from 
New York to San Francisco, and from Duluth to New Orleans, that the clearing house 
plan was long needed before it was established, and that the Fifields are in a position, 
through their several years of commercial law business, to place this plan of the selection of 
correspondents above reproach by the most critical, and make it a success in every way. 

Decatur, Ill.— Whitfield & Deck, our associates for this place, are in a position to satisfy 
the most technical clients. It is a custom of this firm to give personal attention to all 
claims, report progress and prospects, and remit collections on the date received. Having 
personal acquaintance with them, we most cheerfully and heartily recommend them to 
our friends having any business in their section. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Messrs. Bailey & Voorhees have recently associated themselves 
with Hon. Frank R. Aikens, late judge of the Supreme Court of Dakota, and henceforth 
will be known as the firm of Aikens, Bailey & Voorhees. We most heartily recommend 
these gentlemen to our members and associate attorneys, many of whom are already fa- 
miliar with the good work they have done. 


Indianapolis BusinessUniversit ¥ 


WHEN BUILDING. ESTABLISHED 1850. 
The Leading School of Business, Shorthand, and Penmanship 


Best lighted, ventilated, and finest quarters of any business school in the land. 10,000 former students in 
good situations. Send for full particulars. Address secretary. 





THE DEATH PENALTY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





The subject of capital punishment is one in which every good citizen should feel an interest, and one 
concerning which everyone should be thoroughly informed. Thousands of men every year step into the 
jury box to pass judgment upon the life of a fellow after swearing that they have no conscientious 
scruples against capital punishment. No man should so swear until he has studied the subject fairly 
and intelligently, and feels sure that his lack of scruples is not born of ignorance. 

This book will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the price, $1.25. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, 38 Park Row, New York. 
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Home Remedy THE ee 
Without Medicine. ¥ are 


PITTSBURG, 
150 FirTH AVE., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
««*** My confidence in the merits of the BUTLER, 


Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing a and experi- MERCER 
ence.” W. H. DePuy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. J 

(Editor Donnie Cyclopedia. ) 
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often Cures | «se How?” MEADVILLE, 
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346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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American Press nformation Bureau 


23 Park li NEW YORK. 

The business of this Bureau is to supply its patrons with clip- 
pings of current newspaper information and opinion in which 
they are interested. It makes a specialty of careful, intelligent, 
prompt, and discriminating service. Corr espondence invited. 
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Webster’s International °"":".... 
of the * Unabridged. PP: 
Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. Dictionary 


Standard “ the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U.S. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearly all 
books. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools, 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 


It is is onsy to find the word wanted. 
G Wordsare given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning & paragraph. 
i, it is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
pw ~~ eee is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the 


i} It is easy to trace the growth of a 
The etymologies are full, and the walmferent natin are given in the order of their 
development. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 

The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained ina = paragraph. 
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THE MULTIPLE STANDARD. 


BY HENRY WINN. 


E desire to show the chief vices of money based on gold, 
or gold and silver, and that their remedy lies in de- 
monetizing both and adopting the multiple standard. We must 
first, then, indicate 
THE CHIEF REQUISITES OF MONEY. 


In ordinary exchanges when cash is received and directly paid 
out it matters little what the money is if convenient and current. 
For it is not likely much to defraud us over night. The test of 
good money comes when it is used as a standard for deferred 
payments, when men incur debts to be paid in money. 

And now when Brown sells to Smith a certain quantity of 
commodities, say one thousand bushels of wheat, for one thou- 
sand dollars on credit to be finally paid for in money, what is 
the function of money if honest? We insist that it is to so 
measure values that when the debt is paid, whether in one or 
ten years from date, Brown shall be able, with the thousand dol- 
lars he gets in pay, to buy, not the same amount of wheat, for 
that may have risen or fallen by reason of changes in its own 
demand or supply, but the same average amount of all exchange- 
able commodities. 

Certain professors, who look through gold-bowed spectacles, 
claim that the money paid ought to enable Brown to buy just as 
much labor when the debt is paid as it would buy when the debt 
was contracted, and not the same average amount of commodities. 
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This contention seeks to palliate the vice of gold in overmeasuring 
goods to the creditor, for it has not appreciated so much meas- 
ured by labor as by commodities. It seems error. For: the 
wages of labor may have fallen while the debt was pending, 
from immigration of laborers, or risen through the efforts of 
labor unions, or by reason of its superior productiveness due to 
inventions. To such arise creditor Brown does not contribute, 
and there is no more sense in saying that he ought to have the 
advantage of it and mulct Smith to pay it than to say he ought 
to have back his thousand bushels of wheat, though given in 
time of plentitude and paid in time of famine. 

Past labor exists in the commodity form, and in general what 
the creditor does, when a debt to him is created, is to rent to the 
debtor a certain amount of capital or commodities for a rent 
called interest, which is intended to cover all risks, including 
that of rise or fall in the value of the capital. Creditor Brown 
has no more claim to be made good if the commodities he gets 
in return have depreciated as measured by labor, than he would 
have had he rented Smith a house, to be made good for a like 
depreciation in its value during the tenancy caused by some 
cheaper mode of making houses. He is only entitled to as much 
on the whole of the things that minister to human wants as his 
wheat would buy when he sold it. 

No one would give commodities for money save with the idea 
that it will command commodities again. Exchanges for money 
are therefore of commodities present for commodities in futuro, 
and money is merely the third element which stands for the ab- 
sent commodities—the magic wand which is to restore to him 
who parted with his goods equivalent goods when he wants them. 
If while standing for the absent goods, its value—that is, its 
power to procure commodities—varies through failure of its own 
conditions of demand and supply to keep it in harmony with 
commodities, and as a result it will not procure the same amount 
of them as it did, then it is a false measure, cheating one of the 
parties to the exchange. 

There is no intrinsic value, then, in gold or silver to which as 
a standard commodities should be brought, but money itself 
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should be kept at the commodity standard, that is, so that the 
same money shall always buy the same average amount of com- 
modities. Then each debt can be payable in money, as the rep- 
resentative of the commodity standard, and money will do exact 
equity between the parties. That is, good money must always 
measure the same average amount of the commodities it is commonly 
used to purchase. 

The mere statement of this canon, if true, renders worthless 
the contention of the chief gold advocates of New England that 
it is not the demonetization of silver which has caused the pur- 
chasing power of gold to increase, but the cheapening of com- 
modities by improved methods of production and distribution. 
For if, as premised, gold should always, if used as money, meas- 
ure out the same average amount of commodities, then if com- 
modities decline gold should follow so as to remain a true measure 
of the same average amount. It cheats as a money measure just 
as badly if it remains stationary while commodities decline as 
when it appreciates and overmeasures commodities from that 
cause. 

No natural product meets the requirements of this canon, 
so there is no natural product fit from any instrinsic value for 
use aS money. 

How can the want be met? We know of only one convenient 
way to adjust the value of money, and that is by increasing or 
reducing its supply or volume. Ricardo states ‘‘ that commod- 
ities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase or 
diminution of money I assume to be a fact that is uncontrover- 
tible.”’ By the term money we presume he refers to whatever 
acts aS money. 

With a fixed supply of money its value, of course, depends on 
the demand for it. If the dollars fail to increase in number as 
rapidly as the demand for them increases the demand intensifies, 
and those desiring money will bid an increased amount of com- 
modities to get it—that is, prices will go down. The remedy is 
to increase the volume of dollars to meet the demand. 

Conversely, if the demand for money falls off more than the 
supply of it diminishes, surplus money, which unless it is used 
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is barren of profit, will crowd for investment to earn something 
and by competition raise prices. The remedy is to withdraw 
the surplus dollars. 

In short, under a proper monetary system, it must first be 
determined what average amount of commodities a dollar shall 
buy, and this amount is the commodity standard. Afterward, 
when prices show that the dollar buys too much, more dollars 
should be added to the money volume; if too little, dollars 
should be withdrawn. The main vice of money lies in its fail- 
ure to harmonize with this standard. 

GOLD UNFIT FOR MONEY. 

Herein lies the ineradicable vice of gold as a standard money. 
No intensity of demand will materially increase its volume ex- 
cept after a long period, nor will its volume diminish when less 
gold is needed. Thus, although the demand for gold has so in- 
tensified since the fifties that people will give half more in com- 
modities to get it, and in spite, besides, of the fact that a more 
scientific world is now after it with Burleigh drills, dynamite, 
better processes of separation, and other improvements, the 
supply does not respond, the average product in the five years 
ending 1860 averaging $134,000,000 per annum, against $112,- 
000,000 in the five years ending 1890. In short, the world is 
tied to a standard which does not respond to its wants, and 
which therefore as money must be a lying measure of value. 
When men sell on time it is a gamble on the prospects of the 
miner. 

The resumption of specie payments in the United States cre- 
ated a great new demand for gold and enhanced its value. By 
securing concurrently with this call the demonetization of silver, 
throwing the entire redemption money demand on gold, since 
which the annual increment of newly-found gold, available, after 
satisfying the call of the arts, for addition to the world’s sup- 
ply of money, has been far less in proportion than the annual 
increase in the volume of the exchanges, the creditor classes 
have secured a certainty of the constant appreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of gold and their consequent enrichment at the 
expense of debtors. 
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Data are wanting to show the increase in the world’s exchanges 
requiring money. It may be roughly guessed. The commerce 
of the world, according to Mulhall, on the basis of the prices of 
1850, increased from 771 millions sterling in 1850 to 3,278 in 
1884, or at the rate of 9.6 per cent per annum. The London 
clearing house exchanges, according to Professor Soetbeer, 
amounted to 23,613 millions sterling in the five years ending 
1875, against 29,816 millions in the five years ending 1885, an 
increase of 2.6 per cent per annum. But the same great author- 
ity places the increase in the volume of gold coin and reserve in 
the world at only three quarters of one per cent per annum from 
1880 to 1885. 

GOLD VARIATIONS. 


Of the fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold (and sil- 
ver as well) which render the metallic standard peculiarly un- 
trustworthy, there seem to be two leading varieties. The first 
of these for want of a better name we will call the supply varia- 
tion. It is that caused by a more permanent over or under- 
supply of the standard metal relative to the demand for it, due 
to over or under-production of the mines, to the disuse of one 
or both the money metals by important states, or the adoption 
thereof after disuse, and generally to those causes which affect 
for long periods the supply relative to the demand. 

The second class is the credit variation due to the expansions 
and contractions of credit. 

Notable instances of the supply variation are given. Thus 
Professor Bowen states that one ounce of gold would in 1500 buy 
four times as much food as in 1650. This was due to the influx 
of the precious metals from America. Professor Jevons says: 

But there is abundant evidence to prove that the value of gold has 
undergone extensive changes. Between 1789 and 1809 it fellin the ratio 
of 100 to 54, or by 46 per cent. . . . From 1809 to 1849 it rose again 
in the extraordinary ratio of 100 to 245, or by 145 per cent. 

His tables also show that 90 ounces of gold or silver would 
buy the same amount of commodities in 1849 as 129 ounces in 
1857. Mr. Sauerbeck’s tables show that 63 ounces of gold in 
1894 would buy as much as 111 ounces in 1873. What shyster’s 
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steelyards beat this as a false measure? The decline in the 
value of gold from 1789 to 1809 was probably due to the suspen- 
sion of specie payment and disuse of metallic money during the 
stormy period. There was some increase also of gold produc- 
tion from 1801 to 1810. The appreciation of gold from 1809 to 
1849 may be attributed to the resumption of specie payments, 
low production of the precious metals, and increase of trade. The 
decline from 1849 to 1856 was due, of course, to the gold of 
Australia and California. 
THE CREDIT VARIATION. 

Of this Professor Jevons says: ‘‘A careful study of the fluc- 
tuations of prices . . . shows that fluctuations of from 10 
to 25 per cent occur in every credit cycle.’’ Our system based 
on metal tends to breed monetary panics, and the curative action 
of gold and silver in checking the inflation by a drain of specie 
comes too late to prevent the damage. Under our former state 
bank plan, and for a long time under the national, there was a 
large profit in issuing currency. What the banks could keep 
out, less the reserves required, they cleared interest on. There 
was a constant pressure to inject new issues into the money 
volume which as a whole was not prevented by the redemptions 
required by competing banks struggling to replace other bills 
with their own. When there is an excess of money the idle 
part of it earns nothing, and so it crowds for investment or loan, 
the borrower only taking it to invest again. This pressure 
creating a demand for commodities, they rise in price and pro- 
duction is stimulated. Easy money concurring with rising 
prices, debts are apparently easy to pay, while the profits of 
incurring them seem sure from the general upward tendency. 
Credit therefore expands. As it performs the work of money 
its effect is like that of a further inflation. A fool’s paradise of 
fictitious prosperity is created, an era of debt creation and 
financially dangerous enterprises. If debts were paid the 
creditor would be cheated by getting less commodities than he 
gave, but the vicious monetary system holds out every allure- 
ment in the rising prices not to pay debts but to hold property 
for the rise. It traps the beginner in business, the unwary and 
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the financially weak, into extending their obligations, only to 
strip them when the collapse comes. The rise and fall due to 
temporary money fluctuation added to that natural to each stock 
doubles the stock speculations. The credit variation makes 
regular business a game of chance, as the supply variation 
makes every time transaction a gamble on the luck of the miner. 

A graphic picture of the two variations of gold appears in 
the well-known tables of Mr. Sauerbeck, which show the number 
of ounces required to buy the same amount of commodities (com- 
modities A) in the London market in the respective years as 
follows: 


ee ss tes 74 ounces. Fae ae 105 ounces. 
0 Ss .* __ BAS 91 6s 
Ree 101 “* Seer 94 ras 


Here the normal growth of prices by reason of the supply 
variation due to the California and Australian gold, was prob- 
ably the rise from the 74 of 1849 to the 94 of 1859. But the 
excess of new money generated also a credit variation, which, as 
early as 1853, had carried prices as high as they ought to have 
reached by 1859, and in 1857 had raised them to 105 ounces and 
probably to 110 just before the panic, for, as we understand the 
tables, 105 is the average of the whole year 1857, including some 
months of panic prices. So doubtless the collapse reduced 
prices four or five points below the 91 of 1858. It is probable 
there was a supply price variation of twenty ounces and a credit 
variation of twenty-five. 

The tables show like phenomena for the five great panics. 
The prices in gold ounces of the same commodities A in the 
years stated before and after the panic, and at the highest year 
average, were as follows: 


Panics. Ounces and Years Before. Ounces at Culmination, After. 
1825 1823—103 117 1827—97 
1837 1835— 92 102 1837—94 
1847 1845— 87 95 1848—78 
1857 1852— 78 105 1858—91 
1873 1870— 96 lll 1875—96 


In each case the variation from maximum price to minimum 
was probably ten ounces or more greater than appears, for the 
reason before stated. The vices of gold and silver as value 
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measures are quite apparent. So is the remedy—a monetary 
system which will withdraw the money excess that creates the 
abnormal rise without waiting as gold does to act through panic 
and collapse, but which, if such rise does occur, will graduate 
the fall by proper regulation of the money volume. 

Let us glance at the downward swing. There was money 
enough to make the exchanges on the price basis of 74 ounces 
of gold for commodities A in 1849 and enough to make them in 
1857, with money just as easy, on the 94 ounce basis, but not at 
110. A diminution in the amount of credit will therefore pinch. 
In non-speculative countries the price has not so risen. It 
stands at 94, where the supply variation has carried it. From 
there merchants rush goods to the high-price areas to gain the 
16 ounces profit. They will not take goods in pay from a price 
market of 110 to one of 94, so nothing but gold can go. The 
drain begins and this contracts a currency already inadequate. 

Soon credit becomes strained and a spark (the failure of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company in 1857) kindles the conflagration. 
Three new demands fall on the reduced money volume. First, 
credit is gone: it will no longer perform the function of money, 
but cash must be used. Second, the great body of creditors, 
doubtful of their debtors and fearing they may be called on for 
their own debts, insist on being paid and an immense demand 
arises for money to pay debts with. Third, banks, savings banks, 
and all deposit institutions hoard money. They fear runs and 
do not know whom to trust. Even foolish individuals fill secret 
drawers and safe deposit boxes. The hoarding further depletes 
the money volume, atthe outset inadequate. In our late panic 
the solvent paid seventy-five per cent per annum for money on 
call and fifteen per cent for three or six months. Soon few will 
buy goods for want of money and because they are expected to 
go lower. Production is suspended. Factories are shut and the 
idle workmen throng the streets. 

The debtor slaughters his goods to get money, or if he does not 
the sheriff will for him. Prices go down by jumps till it seems 
as if value as measured by money is about to depart altogether. 
Here are a few quotations of staples and strong stocks in the late 
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panic. From April 11 to August 5, 1893, wheat fell from 76} to 
60§; pork from $20.75 to $12.60; corn from 43} to 398 ; cotton 
from .0844 to .0757; N. Y. Central from $108.50 per share to 
$92.25 ; Calumet and Hecla from $310 to $250. Houses in excel- 
lent condition for decent financial weather are ruined. For 
example, a lumber company, with a million assets, owing 
$300,000, failed for want of $7,000 cash. Sold out by receivers 
they were ruined by our financial system. It is the golden 
moment for the strong to absorb the properties of the weak. 
Where are now the enthusiasts who began business in debt, who 
sailed on halcyon seas and dreamed themselves rich? Their 
hopes are shattered, their wealth in the strong box of Shylock. 

The credit variation destroys. It has just kept two or three 
millions of our men unemployed at the loss of their production. 
By crushing the young and enterprising, who do not have enough 
capital but who do have brains and energy, and who with a just 
monetary system could safely borrow the means they need, and 
by enriching those who ‘‘enjoy without working at the expense 
of those who work without enjoying’’ it paralyzes much of the 
best energy of mankind. 

RELIEF. 

When money brings seventy-five per cent six months will 
almost always show it lent for one. Why? First, debts are 
paid or failed upon and there is a cessation of the money demand 
for meeting them. Second, prices are down and it takes less 
money to make the same exchanges. Third, trade is dead and 
there are few exchanges to make. Fourth, the fear of runs has 
subsided and the hoards come into the market. Fifth, gold is 
imported, some borrowed, some got by sales of goods made because 
prices are so low that the country has become a good one to buy 
from but a bad one to sell in. 

This law which brings back gold is the boast of the metallic 
standard men. ‘ Behold,’’ say they, ‘‘this beautiful automatic 
system by which gold flows to the needed point to relieve the 
panic.””’ Perhaps fifty millions came in 1893. But it cost 
heavily bought with staples at twenty per cent reduction and 
stocks like C., B. & Q. at 70 which, when the panic began, sold 
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at 96. Prices must be abnormally low to attract the gold. And 
it comes late after the damage has been done and the weak 
crushed by the fall of prices to the attracting point. Gold is the 
timid fireman who sneaks away at the smell of smoke only to 
return when the conflagration has subsided and squirt water on 
the ruins. 

Our system in panics would be ludicrous were its results less 
disastrous. Just when the demand for money to pay debts with 
has become enormous, and the money volume needs an immense 
temporary increase, money cannot be had. And the more it is 
needed the more it cannot be had. Of our banks and bankers 
relied upon by the people for loans the national banks alone, 
instead of providing for the increased demand in the late panic, 
actually contracted their loans and discounts between May 4 and 
October 3, the critical period, by 319 millions, in spite of the 
fact that their cash resources had increased meantime 26 millions. 
They took care of themselves, leaving the devil to take care of 
their less favored customers. By this they earned the usual 
plaudits of the comptroller of the currency. Nor are we con- 
demning them, but the system. 

And just when the money need was keenest, and when the 
government ought to have strained every nerve to help its 
distressed people, it repudiated its own law requiring it to aid by 
putting out the money to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver per 
month at the market price. It construed the market price to 
mean the price in London, less, not plus, the cost of transporta- 
tion hither, so it could not find sellers to fill its orders, thus 
shutting offa part of its own little spigot stream of relief. 

It was openly charged in Congress that the panic was manu- 
factured to carry the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act with a pinch anda hurrah. This is possible. It 
had no preceding boom to cause it. The volume of what serves 
as money stands like an inverted frustrum ofa pyramid with a 
small block of gold at the bottom, the great volume of credit at 
the top, and paper money between. A siight force topples it 
over. There is always a great amount of credit outstanding 
which depends largely on confidence. A sudden though small 
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reduction of the volume of available money renders debt payment 
harder, impairs confidence, and may start a great call for pay- 
ments with panic phenomena. Bagehot says of money, ‘“‘It isa 
commodity subject to great fluctuations of value and these 
fluctuations are easily produced by a slight excess or deficiency 
in quantity.’’ 

At the height of the late panic it was stated that Mr. George 
Gould, being asked how much money he could then command 
replied, ‘‘Ten millions.’”’” The reduction in New York bank 
deposits from the beginning to the climax of the difficulty was 
only eighty millions. A very few Goulds withdrawing and 
locking up deposits, conspiring with a very few managers of the 
great banks refusing discounts, and a few editors sounding tocsins 
of alarm could easily kindle the flame which, fed instantly by a 
horde of timid creditors, would spread no one knows how far. 
Whatever be the fact in 1893, it involves a terrible indictment of 
our monetary system to show that panics may be manufactured 
at the will of interested parties. 

MONEY COMBINATIONS. 

With the issue of money in the hands of private corporations 
linked by community of interest and accustomed to act together, 
obviously a combination can be more easily made to control 
money than goods, which are largely so controlled. Recently the 
banks coveted the profits of issuing the whole circulation of the 
United States, a privilege worth sixty or seventy millions a year. 
The greenback must go. Accordingly, to discredit our national 
money, a great cry was raised for state banks. And in due 
season the Carlisle plan, the Eckels plan, with others of that ilk, 
followed in rapid sequence. 

Coincidently the treasury notes began to be used for a system- 
atic run on the treasury gold. The New York banks would not 
furnish the gold for foreign shipment. The gold loans needed to 
make up deficient revenue were paid into the treasury with gold 
drawn out of it by greenbacks, which, to discredit them, were 
stigmatized as an ‘‘endless chain’’ to deplete the treasury of gold. 

All this may have been sporadic and without any common 
understanding. Our point is only that under our system com- 
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binations for such purposes are natural. Oongress proving 
recalcitrant, and a period of prosperity being necessary to check 
the silver agitation, the raiding has ceased till a more convenient 
season. Plainly ifthe treasury is to be attacked by the banks 
the law should provide that their reserves should be kept in legal 
tender notes, so that hoarding gold would cost them interest. Or 
the system said to prevail in France of charging a slight premium 
for gold not required for export might be effective. 

But the most striking display of monetary power is shown by 
the action of the foreign syndicate in stopping the gold drain of 
a million or more a week from the treasury. It seems, with the 
gain in gold and some expansion by the banks, to have restored 
confidence and revived business, and to show that, under a gold 
system, a few men hold national prosperity on tap to be sold to 
the highest bidder. In this view the six or eight millions profit 
paid by Mr. Cleveland seems reasonable. Terror is reported at 
Washington and a stock decline in Wall Street from fear that 
these bankers will not protect the United States till October. A 
great nation grovels at the feet of a foreign syndicate. 

The power it gives to foreigners over our money volume is a 
serious fault of gold. Probably nineteen twentieths of our trade 
is domestic. It needs a steady money volume. But a foreign 
crisis—sales of foreign-held American securities, purchases of 
gold for the European banks, contraction of the money volume 
of a foreign state using gold paper—will cause a drain of gold 
here, and, by contracting our currency, derange our whole trade. 
The slight damage done here to business generally by the British 
panic of 1866, though it raised the price of gold, illustrates the 
advantage of a separate standard. 

The European banks of issue, according to the Boston News 
Bureau, increased their holdings of gold last year by 245 mil- 
lions. We do not know their deposits, but the increase needed 
to maintain their previously high ratio of gold reserve to circu- 
lation was only 69 millions. This surplus, 176 millions of prob- 
ably idle gold (for gold hoarded beyond the needs for banking 
use serves no purpose a8 money) cornered in one year, exceeds 
the world supply for three years available as money after deduct- 
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ing enough for the arts. Here is a foreign power competent to 
control the prosperity of the world under the reign of gold. 

The managers of these banks may be presumed to sympathize 
with their associates and the creditor classes everywhere. Since 
they own 1,400 millions of gold and 540 millions of silver, it is 
not probable that they will permit the United States to do any- 
thing to reduce the purchasing power of gold, and still less of 
gold and silver too, if they can prevent. We do not impute any 
wrong to them. Nobody would believe ill of our great railway 
magnates, but the fattening of many on the profits of construc- 
tion and car companies dealing with their lines and the subordi- 
nation of important systems to the behests of the Standard Oil 
Company warn us that great command over the welfare of states 
which may be used for the secret personal profit of its man- 
agers is unsafe in private hands. 

THE REMEDY. 

Such, in brief, are a few of the many faults and dangers of 
the metallic standard. Is therea remedy? Only, we believe, 
in discarding gold and silver for the multiple standard. 

A volume of irredeemable legal tender notes, issued only by 
the government, receivable for all public dues, and regulated 
by expansion and contraction so that the dollar will always buy 
the same predetermined average amount of a selected group of 
articles, chosen as the best barometer to represent in their prices 
the variations in the prices of all exchangeable commodities, will 
cure these evils and serve as money vastly better than gold, or 
notes based on gold. 

No man can give a substantial reason why dollar bits of gold, 
got at the cost of a day’s work each at the mountain, are any 
safer or better to use as money than dollar treasury notes got by 
giving a day’s work for each to the government, except that the 
government may over or under issue the paper (as the mountain 
may the gold) and except also that gold is accepted in foreign 
payments, a quality harmful to its use as money. 

Substantially all economists agree that such notes will not 
depreciate in purchasing power unless over issued, and it is not 
therefore necessary to combat the inane popular superstition 
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that intrinsic value is necessary in money, provided we can, as 
we propose, show a system of regulation which shall prevent 
over-issue. Inthe words of Gloucester Wilson, ‘“‘The gold is no 
more essential to the guinea than the brass or ivory of the ruler 
to the inches.’’ In fact, the present value of gold lies mainly in 
‘¢ fiat’’—that is, in its use as money. There is, perhaps, a sixty 
years’ supply for use in the arts, and if its use as money should 
cease to-day we could afford gold andirons to-morrow. 

Such irredeemable notes may, if desired, be made to command 
a premium in gold bullion. Thus the Netherlands had a silver 
standard till 1873 when they rejected silver at their mints, and 
also refused for two years to coin gold. Their exchanges in- 
creased meantime till the money volume became so limited 
relative to the demand that, although the silver in their florins 
had depreciated as with us, yet 11.12 silver florins would buy a 
British pound sterling in gold, while, on a gold basis, it would 
take 12.2 florins to buy the same. Of course, had the florins 
been of paper, as irredeemable as the silver was, the same 
premium in gold bullion could have been got for it. 

As Walker says, ‘‘Prices—i. ¢., the money value of goods— 
are determined by the demand for and the supply of money 
pieces, of whatsoever those pieces consist.’’ Hence by con- 
traction or expansion of its legal tender notes, though irre- 
deemable, government may make them command a premium in 
gold, may keep their value stationery where it belongs, or may 
issue SO many as to require a hatful to buy a breakfast. 

The dollar should always measure and buy the same average 
amount of the commodities it is used to purchase. But we can- 
not find and record the price of them all at any one time so as 
to ascertain this average. We must therefore inquire what 
nearest represents the average value of all commodities, and we 
answer, the average value of a large number. The economists 
sustain this view. For when they seek to measure the fluctua- 
tions of gold, as compared with the average of all commodities, 
they always adopt, as the measure of that average, the average 
of a selected number. 

The reason why the average price variation of a large number 
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of commodities closely represents that of all, seems to be that 
the labor and capital employed in producing each commodity se- 
lected is employed in competition with the whole volume of 
labor and capital producing all other commodities. If the price 
of any one goes above the normal figure, labor and capital tend 
to restore it by flowing into its production, and, if its price goes 
below the normal, labor and capital leave its production till its 
price rises again through scarcity. Each article will have its 
own variation in price, as gold does, for crops will vary and de- 
mands unexpectedly swell and decline, but, as far as the human 
mind can foresee and provide against these contingencies, it is 
continually doing so, and keeping prices uniform, except in cases. 
like those of gold and silver, which are controlled mainly by 
luck. 


A large number of commodities is better for testing prices, 
because an abnormal variation of price in one has less effect and 
and is more likely to be neutralized by counter-variations. 
Thus a price fall of one article of one hundred only changes an 


index number standing at a par of 100 to 993. 

Mr. Giffen, the great English statistician, was so impressed 
with the harmony of prices that he said, ‘‘I am not sure thata 
smaller but more carefully formed index number based on a few 
articles only . . . would not be just as serviceable, but no 
very different results would be produced.’”’ Also, ‘‘ Viewing a 
long period dynamically it is beyond all question that the com- 
modities are comparatively steady and only money changes.”’ 

The need of considering weight, that is, the relative importance 
of articles according to the amount of trade in them, in making 
up the index number, has been-exaggerated. Although the trade 
in wheat isso great that a change in its price varies general 
prices eighty-two times as much as a change in the price of 
indigo, it by no means follows that it should have much more 
weight in determining the index number. For, when wheat 
serves as one of the elements upon which an index number repre- 
senting all prices is to be based, it serves mainly in a representa- 
tive capacity. So far as the group represents wheat it is entitled 
to count by weight, but, so far as it represents all other 
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commodities, wheat is entitled to count no more than indigo, 
while indigo may from its superior steadiness be preferable. 
Both the Economist and Sauerbeck tables have been recast'on 
the basis of weight, but the difference in result is very slight. 

A striking confirmation of the claim that the average of the 
prices of all commodities varies substantially like that of the 
prices of a selected number, appears in the fact that the results 
shown by taking different sets of commodities in the same market 
very closely agree. Thus, if we include Mr. Nash’s recast of the 
Economist tables according to weight, and Professor Soetbeer’s 
prices of British articles of export, there are four tables of British 
prices. The decline of prices from 1875 to 1885 by each was as 
follows : by the Economist 244 per cent; by Sauerbeck 244; by 
Nash 214; by Soetbeer 19:5. How much better the average of 
all the tables, 224, is represented by either than by gold which is 
224 points away, is obvious. Professor Soetbeer remarks, ‘‘ We 
are surprised to find that the index numbers reached by the 
different methods do not vary greatly from each other.”’ 


One precaution seems wise. Occasionally some selected article 
may vary abnormally in price, as cotton did during the war, and 
affect too much the list average. When the variation exceeds a 
certain per cent which may be decided to be normal, a substitute 
should be used instead of the article till its normal condition 
returns. 


Can the government trust itself to administer this plan or 
should we, from unreasoning fear that it will betray its subjects, 
leave the control of the monetary system, with its vast powers to 
make or mar the fortunes of mankind in the hands of classes able 
to use them to fleece their neighbors, subject only to limitations 
which, in the words of Andrews, ‘‘leave daily, hourly equity 
between man and man to be forever a football, to be kicked 
hither and thither in the unreasoning play of geology on the one 
hand and credit on the other’’? 

To those who insist on gold because governments cannot over- 
issue it we commend a study of what they cando. Mr. Morton 
Frewen, we are told, estimates the debts of the world at 150 
billions of dollars. Assume a current run of debt of 125 billions 
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since 1873. Prices, by Sauerbeck’s table, declined from then to 
1894 from the index number 111 to 63. That is, gold would buy 
seventy-six per cent more at the end, an average, say, of thirty-five 
per cent more during the period. This means that the creditors 
of the world have by increase in value of their principals since 
1873 realized through the ‘‘ honest gold dollar’? an unearned 
donation in commodities roughly speaking of forty-four billions 
of dollars, more property than the assessors can find to tax, land 
and all, on the North American continent. This has been wrung 
from debtors by government action or default in dealing with 
money. Have all the paper over-issues of history cheated so 
much ? 

Take a home case. Fearing the power of the miners and 
bimetallists combined, the gold advocates have since 1878 ‘‘com- 
promised’’ with them to save the gold standard by purchasing 
silver. In 1890 by a coup they bought off the miners, saying to 
them in effect, ‘‘Only keep still and we will make the people 
buy and lock up as much silver as you all mine. The corner 
will raise your price.’’ It was practically agreed in the law that 
the silver should not be used for note redemption. The thou- 
sands of tons lie as dormant and useless in the government vaults 
as if secreted in the tombs ofthe Capulets. The government has 
bought 452 millions of ounces for 459 millions of dollars. 
Sold at 60 this would bring 275 millions. But the loss of interest 
on the capital in useless locked-up silver will equal this salvage. 
Congress has squandered 450 millions of the people’s money to 
buy a continuance of this fraud upon debtors. The scheme now 
on is to donate to private persons the whole profits of circulation, 
say sixty or seventy millions a year. 

As a protection against frauds by government the multiple 
standard is far superior to gold. To establish it an able commis- 
sion would be appointed. They would report for the information 
of Congress, the commodities and substitutes to use, the proper 
markets, the average amount of each commodity which a dollar 
should buy for the predetermined par, and the rules of a working 
system, all which details would be embodied into law. An index 
number for the whole with a preferable par of 100 would be 
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chosen. The commission would ascertain weekly, daily, or as 
often as found advisable, the price of each commodity in its 
market, and from these at short periods declare the general index 
number showing the purchasing power of the dollar, and publish 
the exact data from which they computed it. They would report 
to the secretary of the treasury the exact amount by which 
according to the new barometer the currency volume ought to be 
expanded or contracted, and he would execute their recom- 
mendations unless the desired result should stop him. 

The security against over or under-issues of paper would lie, 
first, in the positive mandate of the law making it the duty of 
the executive officers to maintain as nearly as possible the same 
average of prices. Second, in publicity. The commission would 
hang out a barometer of monetary value whereby all men could 
see, not only what the government ought to do, but what it was 
actually doing, and whether it was acting honestly. There could 
be no fraud in that barometer. For every trade paper gives the 
prices, and any man could detect an error in the printed data of 
the commission, and discover the true index number. The sins 
of ignorance would be avoided. Silver, for example, was 
demonetized when we were on a paper basis and could not be 
presently affected directly. The people had not known silver 
dollars, since few had been coined because the French mint 
would allow three per cent more in gold for silver than ours. 
Even congressmen did not know it had happened. It would 
have been impossible had the people been informed. Thata 
people accustomed to a price barometer, and knowing that it 
ought and could be kept close to 100, would permit their money, 
as ours has, to grow so bad that it would stand at 170 is almost 
unthinkable. 

These safeguards failing, debts might, as a dernier ressort, be 
made payable on the basis of the Massachusetts plan of 1780, 
with such an amount of money as, according to the price gauge, 
would give the creditor the same average amount of commodities 
as the money he gave the debtor would buy. This would remove 
all pressure to vary the money volume, since neither creditor nor 
debtor would profit thereby. 
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Various methods of expansion and contraction are available. 
They may be made as heretofore. There is a natural annual 
growth in the required volume of money, due to the growth of 
trade. To meet thisa fixed increment of money, soon ascertained 
by experience, would safely be issued each year in payment of 
public expenses and counted as regular public revenue. After 
the supposably correct volume is out, together with the annual 
increment found necessary, only a small margin of expansion and 
contraction will be left to provide for, because prices would be 
greatly steadied by the knowledge that such a system was in use. 
The required variation could be met by the issue of one or two 
hundred millions of call bonds, payable at the pleasure of the 
government before some fixed date, interest to cease on call. The 
sale of such bonds would contract, and the call would expand the 
currency. Extra taxes would contract. 

But there would be certain great advantages in establishing a 
legal standard of security, as is done for savings banks (though 
of course the securities could not be the same as for them) and in 
making the marginal expansion by means of short loans to the 
highest interest bidders. For this would tend to take the money 
to the very points of need and have the maximum effect on 
prices. Second, it would facilitate the use of an interest limit. 
The recent gold exports seem due partly to a plethora of money, 
rendering it more profitable to pay debts abroad than to bear the 
interest charges, and partly to the purchases of the European 
banks for hoarding. On the face the principle of the multiple 
standard seems at fault, since, though prices are low, an excess 
of money does not seem to raise them. But this is merely a 
temporary effect. Trade is low chiefly because it requires 
customers, and the masses cannot buy because of their reduced 
incomes from lack of employment. The fear of further money 
pinches limits confidence. This condition only shows a certain 
inertia in trade preventing the instant though not the ultimate 
effect of the stimulus of money. 

It does not impugn the multiple standard, because, first, the 
excess of money it would supply could do no harm till prices 
should exceed their par and then it would be withdrawn. Next, 
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no fear of money pinches could occur. Finally, the principle 
does not involve continued augmentation of the money volume 
beyond such as has beneficial effect. It calls for such a per cent 
of expansion as the price gauge indicates if prices are not 
restored by less. After that limit is reached expansion loans 
would not be made at less than some minimum rate, say five or 
six per cent, which would stop calls if money should not be 
scarce. As rates are always low in conditions like the present, 
needless money would not be taken. 

Whenever the government issues money to such an extent as 
to raise prices above their normal standard, the proceeds of the 
issue are simply seizures of the property of creditors and money- 
holders to the extent that the purchasing power of their money 
is decreased below what it ought to be. To issue money by loans, 
then, to citizens, when the issue raises prices beyond the standard, 
is just as much a robbery of one class to help another as is the 
present maintenance of an appreciating dollar. But no man is 
robbed by such issues so long as his dollar will buy the standard 
amount. Under the plan proposed no new issue can be made 
when his dollar will not do this. The loans therefore necessary 
to bring the dollar to the standard, made without preference to 
the highest bidder, contravene no man’s right. They are simply 
the fulfilment by Congress of its constitutional duty to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof—a duty not now performed. 

Should panics occur government would loan great sums as 
required, lending even on goods, at worst, as the Bank of England 
did in 1825 at the request of the British government. At such 
times it must use the treasury presses to meet the hoarders and 
panic-makers, English fashion. In panics any man in need can 
borrow money, on good security, at the Bank of England. It 
charges a high rate to prevent needless calls but lends enormously. 
In a brief period of the panic of 1857 its loans on private securities 
went up 55 millions. In 1866 the panic found the bank with 
only 29 millions of dollars, but it loaned 65 millions in the next 
few days, and the government helped. Its conduct in the panic 
of 1890 is fresh in memory. 

Suppose that on the July morning in 1893 when the panic was 
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at its height, instead of the news that the national banks alone 
had contracted their loans 140 millions and the process was still 
going on, and that the government, in striking contrast to the 
examples of England, had itself joined the pinchers of the market, 
this bulletin had come to Wall Street : 

“Congress has adopted the multiple standard system on the 
basis of April prices. The purchasing power of money is found 
to stand at 112, indicating a shortage in the money volume of 200 
millions. Accordingly the secretary of the treasury will, on the 
securities required by law, forthwith make short-time loans to 
the highest interest bidders, to the amount of twenty-five millions 
per week, till that amount is reached, unless prices are sooner 
restored. After that total issue, if prices remain impaired, he is 
authorized to make further loans, but none in excess of that sum 
at lower interest than six per cent and no loans or renewals when 
prices exceed par.’’ 

Where would the panic have gone? 


FOREIGN PAYMENTS. 


The need of a standard common to other countries seems to be 
grossly exaggerated to bolster gold. Our merchants now buy 
bullion for shipment since our eagles abroad are nothing more. 
The only difference they would feel would be such difference in 
the price as would come from the fluctuation of gold itself, with 
sometimes a small commission over. The change would generally 
be to their advantage, for, since we produce a surplus of gold 
above our use for the arts and our net export, there would much 
of the time be an excess, which could not as now go into our 
money volume, and would naturally be worth less than now by 
the cost ofshipping itabroad. Thus for the eleven years 1880-90, 
inclusive, a period not disturbed by the effort to maintain the 
appreciating gold standard under the expansions of the Silver 
Purchase Act, our average exports of gold were 23} millions a 
year, but we took from abroad 14 millions a year more than we 
sent. Our gold would simply compete with our grain and cotton 
for the foreign market. We should enjoy thesplendid advantage 
of caring nothing for the fluctuations of gold itself, except as they 
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affected the price of bullion sent abroad, and thereby our foreign 
debts and trade, while now the flow of gold, by its depletion or 
expansion of our money volume, deranges as well all our domestic 
exchanges twenty times more important. The release to Europe 
of that part of the world’s supply of gold now required for 
America, would check the present steady decline of prices abroad, 
and enable our producers to make goods for the foreign trade with 
less danger of loss. This increased supply, with the possible 
prospect of selling their gold for old junk some day, should the 
American money plan succeed, would discourage the hoarding 
by European banks. 

Oar bankers to settle foreign balances would naturally keep 
thirty or forty millions of gold on deposit in London, on which, 
since it is there usable as money, they would receive interest, and 
would borrow gold when balances were averse enough to require 
it, charging enough for exchange at such times to stimulate pay- 
ments by sale and shipment of goods. Ordinarily the bankers’ 
credits, good everywhere, would take the place of gold. We 
carried on for seventeen years a heavy foreign trade with a paper 
standard. No serious inconvenience arose, although the currency 
was not regulated, and prices varied more than ‘one hundred per 
cent under the war issues of paper and the chances of national 
dissolution. How trifling, then, it must be under an invariable 
dollar. Even if it should, in adverse times, cost a slight com- 
mission to settle foreign balances, thus imposing a barely nominal 
tariff on foreign trade, we should be reconciled by remembering 
that the change would release eleven hundred idle millions of the 
people’s capital now locked up in metallic money, which capital 
in their hands would profit them two or three times the amount 
required to buy and donate outright to foreign shippers the 23} 
millions of gold a year they send abroad. 

It must amuse Lombard Street to study our high protection 
statesmen who love trade barriers, helping England in 1893 to 
to throw silver into limbo, only to threaten her, after facing 
about to the West, with a trade boycott, an impassable barrier, 
unless she would turn about with them to bimetallism, protesting 
however that much as they love silver they must hug the gold 
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basis, so long as Europe does, from fear of the barrier which this 
petty possible impost, caused by separating the standards, might 
raise to foreign trade. They might as well deny totheir country 
a republican form of government until the despots of Europe and 
princes of Africa would send in their resignations. 

We said that no man can give a substantial reason why gold is 
better than paper unless it be, first, that government may over 
or under issue paper; and, second, gold is accepted for foreign 
payments. We trust we have shown that paper under the 
multiple standard besides its other manifold advantages is better 
even in these particulars. 

The usual modes suggested for paper regulation seem imprac- 
ticable. Thus under an established money supply per capita, 
the debtor’s hardship from an appreciating dollar would become 
chronic. For trade and the money demand increase faster than 
population. In France, for example, from 1789 to 1889 the 
population increased not more than forty per cent, while personal 
property increased 2,600 per cent and foreign trade about 1,000 
per cent. She would have passed a sorry century on a fixed per 
capita supply of money. 

Per contra, the scheme of issuing paper to all who will pay a 
low fixed interest, trusting that a money excess will be remedied 
by the return of money into the treasury to save the interest, 
would drive prices into the clouds. For when such an excess 
gets out it raises prices, and with rising prices interest outside 
the treasury will go up so that money will not go back, but 
expansion will continue just when contraction is needed. 

The multiple standard plan is to check prices promptly after 
they begin to move. Out of it, however, in time would grow a 
higher system under which the causes which produce the price 
change would be met before they could act. For example, a great 
unknown sum is required each year to move the crops, and the 
eastern markets are pinched to supply it. Experience would 
soon show the issue required to meet this draft. When confidence 
in the government managers should become complete they might 
be charged with the issue in advance and the recall of this 
amount in manner to prevent the slightest tension in prices. 
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The money department would become in time a sort of financial 
weather bureau and the great statesman would be he who could 
keep the index finger stillest on the dial of prices. 

Honest money regulation cannot make wheat, or any single 
commodity, sell at the same price in time of plenty as in time of 
scarcity, or save the unfortunate, the spendthrift, the idle, or the 
blunderer, from bankruptcy. But the multiple standard would 
prevent panics. It would prevent the enormous frauds upon 
debtors caused by the supply variation of gold. It would check 
gambling and speculation by halving the fluctuations in prices. 
It would give the creditor always as much as he gave, and take 
from the debtor never more than he got. It would give our 
people the eleven hundred millions of useless capital locked up in 
money metal, and the profits of an increasing circulation here, 
with some abroad where an invariable dollar would be appreciated. 
It would emancipate us from foreigners who corner gold, or 
attract it by contracting their money volumes, and equally from 
our own panic-makers. By increasing the certainty of enterprises 


it would steady business and aid legitimate banking. It would 
keep the wheels of industry turning with substantially uniform 
and unceasing speed. The domination of chance and private 
interest over the supply of money would yield to an equitable 
reign of intelligence and law. 


HENRY WINN. 





WOMAN’S NATURAL DEBARMENTS FROM POLITICAL 
SERVICE. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE PERCY MATHESON. 


‘The Spirit moveth me and I must speak.” 


OW that so many of my sisters are rushing into print, and 
appearing upon platforms, throughout the length and 
breadth of the civilized world, to inform the public why women 
should enter the political field, and, incidentally, to stigmatize 
all women who do not think as they do upon the subject as. 
‘‘traitors to their sex,’’ and so on, it seems to me that we 
‘‘traitors’’ should, some of us, ‘‘ talk back’’ a little, at least to- 
the extent of giving some of our reasons for the faith that is. 
within us. 

In the first place, I believe firmly that the women who do not 
want to vote are greatly in the majority, but that those very 
qualities which make them averse to entering the field of poli- 
tics, make them equally averse to attracting attention and com- 
ment by publicly expressing their feelings on the subject. 

In San Francisco, which is at present one of the “storm cen- 
ters’’ of the equal suffrage movement, there are at least 150,000 
women, and of these—despite the urging, entreaty, argument, 
and shining example of the Woman’s Congress leaders—despite- 
the fact that, so eager are the suffragists for proselytes and fol- 
lowers, rich and poor are equally welcomed by them—less than 
800 have ranged themselves under the yellow silk banner which 
is, they tell us, to ‘‘lead them on to victory.’’ Surely this is a 
small proportion of our feminine population to arrogate to itself 
the right to speak for us all, and demand, in our name, some- 
thing which we do not-want—but it does both these things, and 
does them continually and boldly, because the matrons and 
maids who do not believe as they do are not properly equipped. 
to battle with them. 
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Hundreds of women, attracted by the promised discussion of 
‘‘Home’”’ at the Congress, listened in silence to sentiments of 
which they disapproved, and statements which they knew to be 
incorrect—and why? Simply because they did not wish to make 
of themselves targets for the shafts of sarcasm, satire, and ridi- 
cule which the nimble-witted orators upon the platform shot, 
with unerring aim, at any one who was foolhardy enough openly 
to question their reasoning or differ in opinion from them. 

As did those women upon that memorable occasion, so thou- 
sands of women all over the world are doing to-day, and for the 
same reason. But as for me, at last ‘‘ the Spirit moveth me and 
I must speak,’’ whatever may be the consequence. 

In preface I wish to state, clearly and distinctly, that when I 
become convinced that women as a class desire it I shall say 
nothing further against their becoming possessed, under a certain 
limitation, of that precious bit of printed paper—the ballot— 
and have the privilege of depositing it at the polls along with 
the male contingent. At the present time, however, I am certain, 
through somewhat wide investigation of the matter made 
personally and by letter among my numerous friends and 
acquaintances, that, as I have previously stated, the woman who 
really wants to vote is very much in the minority. 

This minority, Iam willing to admit, embraces many women 
who are among the noblest of their sex ; women who act strictly 
according to their convictions, and incur a notoriety which is 
repugnant to their own delicacy because they feel that they are 
working for something which is just and right, and for which 
they are willing to endure this special form of martyrdom. It 
also includes many disappointed women; women who find them- 
selves in their later years, for various reasons, alone in the world, 
with the remnant of their lives stretching before them blank 
and barren. Such women—sometimes loving wives whose 
husbands have gone before—sometimes devoted mothers whose 
children have grown away from them and their care—sometimes 
women to whom all the sweeter possibilities of life have been 
denied—crave interest and excitement of some kind with all the 
strength of their thwarted natures; and the suffrage agitation 
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naturally attracts them. Besides these two classes, however, 
there is another kind of woman who, possessed by a mania for 
notoriety, marches under the suffrage banner simply because 
there she has an opportunity to advertise and exhibit herself, 
and to be heard of mankind. Insufferably conceited, insolently 
intolerant of the views and opinions of others, and clamorously 
importunate, in season and out of season, such persons do any 
cause with which they ally themselves far more harm than good, 
and to their presence in the ranks can often be traced the 
reluctance of many otherwise favorably disposed women to 
‘*take the queen’s shilling’’ and enlist in the same regiment. 

I have little doubt that the day will come when equal suffrage 
will be the rule in all voting communities, for a woman who 
‘‘nags’’ generally gains her point, though in gaining it she often 
loses that which is of far more intrinsic value—the respect and 
affection of those who are nearest, and should be dearest, to her. 
The suffragists have entered upon a course of ‘‘nagging’’ which 
will, undoubtedly, if kept up long enough, be successful, but the 
triumph will be shadowed, in the minds of many of us, by a 
sense of loss—the loss of something precious that can never be 
regained. 

If my struggling sisters would but be content with the voting 
privilege I should view the prospect of their ultimate success 
more sympathetically, but voting is not the end and aim of their 
political longings by any means ; office-holding is the goal which 
they have in view, and their ambition does not stop short of the 
highest positions in the gift of the people. But here I think the 
line should be drawn sharply and decidedly. While the average 
woman may find the time and the opportunity to attend to the 
duties which will devolve upon her as a voter, without neglect- 
ing her other duties and privileges, I do not believe that she can, 
save in exceptional cases, take upon herself, in her young 
womanhood, the duties of an important public functionary of any 
kind, with the prospect of doing either herself or the office 
credit. 

‘*God’s finger is pointing the way!’ said an enthusiastic 
suffragist to me the other day, but I am certain that she and her 
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sisters are afflicted with mental strabismus, since it seems plain 
to me that God’s finger is pointing—and has been pointing, since 
woman was first created—in a direction diametrically opposite 
to that in which the female would-be politicians are pressing 
onward. 

I base my objection to a political career for women upon one 
single reason—a purely practical one, with which sentiment and 
prejudice have nothing whatever to do. That reason is the 
simple but stubborn fact of woman’s physical organization. A 
woman may try as she will to ignore her womanhood—she may 
affect masculine manners and garments, diamond wheels, and 
cigarettes, but, unless she be unsexed by disease or the surgeon’s 
knife, she is a woman still—a creature utterly different from man 
in every point of her anatomical make-up, and subject to sensa- 
tions, experiences, and maladies, of which man can, and does, 
know absolutely nothing save by hearsay. We are told that in 
the beginning ‘‘male and female created He them,”’’ and it is not 
to be questioned that each sex was created to do its own special 
work. To all who are not ignorantly or wilfully blind and deaf 
to nature’s teachings it is plain that women were intended, 
primarily, to be wives and mothers—to bear and rear the chil- 
dren of the world. It may be—indeed, we know, from what we 
read and hear, that it is—extremely displeasing and repugnant 
to the finer feelings of an ‘‘advanced woman’ to be told that 
what she scornfully calls ‘‘the animal function of motherhood ”’ 
is really the only reason which there was for her being included 
in the plan of creation at all, but the fact is incontrovertible. 
However much we, as individuals, may, for different reasons, 
fail of the accomplishment of our earthly mission, we cannot 
deny that our physical bodies are formed for one grand purpose 
to which all the other incidents of our being are, or should be, 
subservient. 

A certain brilliant woman clergyman, who is devoting her 
talents to the suffrage cause, makes a great point in her speeches 
by demanding to know why if motherhood is the chief end and 
aim of woman’s existence, fatherhood is not considered the chief 
duty and crowning glory of man. ‘‘Why should a woman,’’ 
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she asks, ‘‘ sacrifice her youth, her beauty, her strength, and her 
ambitions to the oft-times thankless task of bringing up a family 
of children, while the man, who is equally responsible for their 
existence, looks upon his fatherhood as, comparatively, but an 
incident in his busy life?’’ This, like many of the other 
“whys”? over which we stumble in this world, is something 
which it is utterly impossible for the finite mind to answer. We 
might as well ask why a violet is not a rose, or a walnut; the 
only answer possible is simply, ‘‘ Because it is a violet.’’ So it is 
with this question ; the ‘‘why’’ we know not, but we do know 
that fatherhood and motherhood are distinctly different func- 
tions, and that each brings with it special duties and delights. 

The man’s share toward bringing a new being into the world 
is slight, but the woman must, for days and weeks and months, 
give of her life and strength—the very best of herself—to nour- 
ish the being she is to bring into the world. She must brood it 
and shelter it, and care for herself because of it, until ‘‘ her 
days are fulfiled’’ and she passes through the torture, and enters 
into the triumph of maternity. But even then her personal con- 
nection with her child does not, or should not, cease, for it is 
intended that for the first year or two of its feeble life it shall 
draw its sustenance directly from her breast. The mother con- 
tributes to the personality of her child—if she gives it nothing 
more—at least two years out of her own life. 

Obviously maternity was intended to be a woman’s business, 
and, quite as obviously, man was given his exemption from per- 
sonal inconvenience and discomfort in order that he may devote 
his unhampered time and undiminished strength to caring for 
her and their mutual offspring. We see this exemplified all 
around us among the inhabitants of the animal kingdom—bird, 
beast, fish, and reptile, each genus works harmoniously on these 
lines, a mutual understanding seeming to exist between the 
males and females as to their respective duties and responsi- 
bilities. The ‘“‘advanced’’ woman is, so far, the only female 
animal that has risen in rebellion against her own nature, and 
deliberately advocated the controverting of an all-wise Creator’s 
plans by evading, or ignoring, the purpose for which she was 
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created, and she is, by reason of her restless ambition and her 
yearning after the unattainable, by far the unhappiest animal of 
them all. 

Putting aside, however, the question of woman’s true relation 
to the world, I will briefly touch upon my reasons for believing 
that she is, save in exceptional cases, as I have said before, not 
fitted by nature to occupy the positions to which her ill-advisers 
are inciting her to aspire. Up to the age of ten or twelve the 
female child is usually the equal of her brother in strength, 
activity, and courage. Then comes, gradually, but surely, a 
change which affects her entire personality—the mysterious 
working of a hidden power which, after a time, sets her apart 
from childish things upon the beautiful and exalted throne of 
womanhood. Beautiful as is this throne, however, it is not 
always strong or comfortable. Our ancestors, who build our part 
of it for us, do not always build it ‘‘ upon honor,’”’ and we suffer 
in consequence. 

It is a glorious thing to be a woman but it is a pitiable thing 
that so few of our civilized women have the sturdy health and 
iron nerves of their savage sisters. That which is intended by 
nature to be an almost mechanical function of the system—a 
temporary inconvenience, it may be, but unaccompanied by pain, 
or even appreciable discomfort—is, to the generality of our 
women, a source of acute suffering, which, having its seat among 
the most delicate of the bodily organs, disturbs their nerve 
centers, depresses their spirits, and lowers their vitality. 

This disturbance of the female organization is regularly 
recurrent, and, although I by no means agree with the over- 
sentimental Michelet, who looked upon all women as charming 
invalids, I do believe that no woman is fit to attempt anything 
like serious mental or physical work during these periods. 
Hysteria in some of its many phases often accompanies this purely 
feminine affliction—for it is an affliction in its civilized form— 
and where hysteria is there we may look for, and generally find, 
all manner of mental vagaries which are assuredly incompatible 
with the requirements of public life. 

Should the woman become a mother, she is subject, during 
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the period of gestation, to innumerable whims and fancies, and 
ailments real and imaginary. Even should she be free from all 
these, and be as thoroughly healthy and happy as she ought to 
be during this time, she owes it to her unborn child to, as far as 
she can, keep away from crowds, excitement, bad air, and possible 
dangers of all kinds. Imagine a woman attending political 
meetings, running for office, making stump speeches, and going 
frenzied over returns at suchatime! And alas, for the child 
born after such experiences and among such conditions ! 

Then as the child-bearing age draws to a close another enemy 
to woman’s aspirations for public service appears—the dreaded 
‘‘change’’ which for several years generally makes of a woman 
a nervous, irritable, capricious, unreasoning creature subject to 
all manner of mental delusions and physical miseries. Not even 
the most ardent enthusiast in woman’s ‘‘cause’’ will, I think, 
claim that a woman under such circumstances is fit to plan, 
direct, and govern, the affairs of the world. 

The governing mindshould be clear—unclouded by the physical 
disturbances of an oft-times delicate and over-sensitive body. 
The governing hand should be steady and strong—not tremulous 
and undecided, not shaken and weakened by disordered nerves 
and over-wrought sensibilities. The governing heart should be 
courageous, just, and true—not influenced by petty prejudice, 
false sympathy, or sickly sentimentality. 

Briefly I consider that a woman has no rightful place in public | 
affairs either while she is bringing into being another soul, or 
while the child which she has borne is young enough to need her 
special care and ministrations. I have no admiration for those 
women—no matter how noble their self-selected vocation may be 
in the abstract—who leave their homes and families to the care 
of hirelings that they may enter into what they call ‘‘ the broader 
life’’ outside their own rightful domains. 

A woman should—unless made in some way absolutely unable 
to do so—take care of her own children. That seems to me a 
law that should never be broken when any sacrifice of self can 
make its fulfilment possible. God gives the child to its mother 
and not to her servant girl, and from that mother, most assuredly, 
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will he require a strict accounting for the treasure with which 
she has been trusted. 

As for the unmarried woman—nature when opposed or 
ignored is not by any means a patient Griselda. She revenges 
herself in many and various ways whenever she is deprived of 
what she considers her rights, and the crotchets, irritability, and 
general thorniness and ‘‘ crankiness’’ of some of our most gifted 

-and otherwise admirable ‘“‘women bachelors’’ arise, for the 
most part, from this cause alone. 

For those fortunate women who have the time and the inclina- 
tion, and the mental and physical strength, to attend to things 
outside their own homes and their own personal duties, there is 
work in plenty along educational, hygienic, charitable, and 
reformatory lines, and this work they can plan in a way which 
will leave them free to rest when rest is necessary. 

If women, instead of fighting to put the ballot’ into the hands 
of their ignorant, unfortunate, even sinful, sisters would learn to 
clasp those hands in a spirit of true friendliness, loving-kindness, 
and helpfulness—if they would talk less of women as a class, 
and think more of each woman with whom they come in contact 
as an individual—‘‘ Do noble things, not dream them, all day 
long’’—they would do more for the advancement of humanity 
than they will ever do with the ballot, and make this world of 
ours a far better and happier place than it is now. 

If, however, they insist upon their political “‘rights’’ and 
secure them, I devoutly trust, because of the reasons which I have 
given, that an ‘‘age qualification’’ will be insisted upon, and 
that no woman under say fifty years—unless she can show a 
physician’s certificate to the effect that her specifically feminine 
functions have come to an end, shall be elected or appointed to 
hold any important political position, or take any prominent or 
onerous place in the management of public affairs. 

FLORENCE PEROY MATHESON. 





POPULAR INSANITY. 


BY RABBI ADOLPH MOSES. 


OPULAR insanity has played a most fatal part in the great 
tragedies of the world. It has brought woes innumerable 
upon people after people. It dug the grave of the Jewish nation ; 
it sucked out the life-blood of the Greek people; it drained off 
and at last destroyed the Roman Empire. It perpetuated during 
the Middle Ages countless crimes against humanity. In the 
frenzied terror of witchcraft, popular madness has from the 
tenth down to the eighteenth century tortured and consigned to 
an ignominious death millions of helpless men and women, 
accused of practicing the black art and being in league with 
Satan. It was a species of lunacy prevailing through several 
centuries that led from Europe to Asia several million Crusaders 
and several hundred thousand tender children to die on the way 
and in Palestine of hunger, disease, and the sword. To come 
down to more recent times, the fearful and most destructive War 
of Secession was brought on by the insanity which had taken 
possession of the southern people. It is popular madness 
darkening the mind and confusing the thoughts of vast numbers 
in the Northwest and in the South which is raving for free 
coinage ofsilver. The shameful anti-Semitism which for the last 
twenty years has, to the horror of all sensible and humane people, 
been raging in the Old World and especially in Germany and 
Russia, is due to another kind of insanity. 

We are prone to think that only individuals can go insane, 
and that it is only by way of metaphor that we may speak 
of the insanity of masses. Yet the blood-stained pages of 
history teach us that this is a wholly mistaken view. True 
it is, the madness of individuals is in almost all cases due 
to a diseased condition of the brain. Whenever the organ 
of thought is deranged the mind cannot perform its functions 
in its wonted natural way. A multitude, however, may 
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be under the sway of a senseless delusion while the brain 
of most of the persons laboring under it is in a normal 
state. Still, the nature and psychical phenomena of madness are 
on the whole alike in both instances. Though in individual 
madness the diseased brain is most probably the primary cause, 
yet the disease itself has its seat in the soul and manifests itself 
in the vagaries of the mind. The madman does not cease to 
think according to the inborn and indestructible laws which 
determined the formation and association of ideas. The logical 
categories are not abolished in the mind of the insane. The 
unhappy creature who believes himself made of glass quite 
logically concludes that he must not come in contact with hard 
substances lest he be broken to pieces. The madman who 
imagines that he is a rooster cannot help drawing the inference 
that it is incumbent upon him to crow at daybreak. The poor 
man who is possessed by the fixed idea that he is worth millions 
correctly enough proceeds to write out checks for many thousands 
and presents them as generous gifts to his acquaintances. Don 
Quixote is the most logical and consistent of fools. Given his 
crazy premises and delusions, he reasons from them with wonder- 
ful acumen, and acts up to his beliefs with heroic constancy. 

The malady known as madness consists rather in this: The 
insane is unable to form his judgments on certain matters more 
or less extensive, in agreement with universally known and in- 
controvertible facts of nature and of life. He cannot lay hold of 
the realities and fixed conditions of the external world and shape 
his conduct in harmony with them. He haseyes, but he cannot 
see what is actually happening and what must always take place 
according to the unchangeable order of things. He has ears, but 
he often fails to hear what is audible to sane people, while he 
hears sounds that have no existence outside his brain. Rational 
thinking and acting consist in careful and progressive adjust- 
ment of the inner life or the operations of the soul to the 
phenomena and orderly processes of the external world. Ina 
mind diseased and out of tune with nature and society the vital 
jnter-relations are broken off in one or more respects. The ideas 
are not tested and measured by the facts. The soul does not 
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weave the web of her intellectual life and the rules of practical 
conduct outof the web and woof of experience but out of her own 
uncontrolled imaginings. Now, popular insanity is in its nature 
and manifestations exactly like individual madness, inasmuch as 
it consists in the inability of large masses of men to think and act 
with regard to certain matters in harmony with the facts of 
nature, the actual conditions of society, and the experience of the 
world. A vicious and indissoluble association of ideas is formed 
by some strong popular passion, by a powerful selfish desire, or 
by a sense of fear, which blinds the eye of the mind to all the 
facts which conflict with its assumptions. 

The belief in witchcraft held for so many centuries by myriads 
of uncivilized and civilized human beings affords, in its fatal 
persistence and dreadful effects, a classical example of what 
popular insanity is, how it acts, and how it is caused. People 
sane in every other respect were firmly convinced that certain 
weak and decrepit old women and men, who were unable to pro- 
vide for themselves the barest necessities of life, possessed the 
superhuman power to conjure up violent storms, to command the 
sea to rise and pour destructive floods upon the land, to order the 
clouds to empty their precious contents upon one field and leave 
the neighboring field perfectly dry. Wretched creatures that 
could not protect themselves against the pangs of hunger, against 
disease, and the fury of men, were believed able to assume any 
shape they chose, to change themselves into cats, wolves, or 
horses, to inflict tortures on distant persons, to ride on a broom- 
stick through the air, to translate themselves in the twinkling of 
an eye from one land to another, and to create mice and other 
loathsome animals out of nothing. In the very teeth of nature, 
which protested with the thousand voices of experience against 
these absurd beliefs, men went on from age to age believing the 
impossible to take place daily and hourly, went on tormenting 
and murdering millions of their fellowmen. The central idea 
underlying the belief in witchcraft was the baleful delusion that 
the eternal facts and ordinances of nature could be overcome by 
virtue of magical means and formulas; that something, such as 
gold and silver, grain or mice, could be created by sorcerers out 
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of nothing, with the help of powerful spirits. Whenever rational 
men brought forward the testimony of the external world against 
these mad corruscations of the mind the answer was given: 
‘¢ What have we to do with abroad, with nature? Our own mind 
teaches us that witchcraft is a reality, that sorcery can perform 
wonders which are beyond the reach of your narrow and dull 
experience.”’ 

The silver lunacy, which is playing such wild and disgraceful 
pranks in the United States, is but a modern form of the belief in 
witchcraft. You take a piece of white metal, worth fifty cents in 
the market of the world, and bring it to the sorcerer, the govern- 
ment, and he will put his magical stamp uponit. Through that 
mysterious act a miracle is performed and the fifty cents are 
made to be worth one hundred cents and will buy goods to that 
amount. Just as the witch can charm forth mice from her hand- 
kerchief, turn coal into gold, and change a besom into a horse, so 
do our countrymen in the far West and in the South express their 
belief that the great magician, the government mint, transforms 
a piece of metal worth fifty cents into something worth one 
hundred cents. If you oppose to his witcherafé the experience of 
the civilized world, popular insanity shrieks: ‘‘ What have we 
to do with the rest of the world and its nations? We area big 
country, we are independent of other nations’ experience and 
their science, we are a law unto ourselves.’’ Did nota certain 
senator in an excess of frenzy actually exclaim, “‘If we modify 
our monetary system in order to bring it into harmony with the 
financial practice and theory of England, we have not yet gained 
our national independence, and are still subjects of Great 
Britain ”’ ¢ 

The early witch-hunters made havoc among men and destroyed 
the body and soul of innumerable victims, on the plea that they 
wished to protect the people from terrible impending evils. Our 
modern believers in sorcery would bring ruin and desolation upon 
their country, believing all the while that they are trying to save 
the people from fearful calamities. The silver madness shows 
all the characteristics of partial insanity! It has smitten vast 
numbers of people with judicial blindness which prevents them 
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from seeing the stern realities of commercial life and the unalter- 
able conditions of international intercourse, and has made them 
deaf to the teachings and solemn warnings of political economy. 
The saddest feature of this witches’ Sabbath of silver madness 
consists in this, that the majority of those who rave for silver 
have in former years been afflicted with another kind of popular 
insanity, for which they and the whole country paid a fearful 
price in blood and wealth. 

The southern people had for years been under the sway ofa 
fixed idea in regard to slavery. The rest of the civilized world 
had learned to abhor slavery as the greatest social and moral 
curse, and had made the greatest sacrifices to abolish it root and 
branch. The unanimous verdict of the most advanced portion of 
mankind had declared that no modern nation can thrive econom- 
ically, intellectually, and morally, that keeps up this accursed 
institution. The history of the civilized world had taught that 
the greatest and mightiest nations, the most highly endowed 
imperial races, had perished through the pernicious operations 
of slavery. The preamble to the Constitution of the Union had 
declared that all men are born free and equal, and yet in 
defiance of these palpable facts, in spite of all the teachings of 
wisdom and morality, heedless of the pleadings and warnings of 
history, in utter contempt of the fundamental principles of their 
free institutions, an overwhelming majority of the southern people 
regarded slavery an excellent and beneficial thing in itself, called 
it a divine institution, went on breeding slaves and investing 
almost all their savings in human chattels. Their desperate 
clinging to slavery after the genius of humanity, after the ex- 
perience of mankind, had uttered its doom, was simply a tragic 
case of popular insanity. The people’s mind had isolated itself 
within itself, had become unable to lay hold of a certain set of 
external facts and conditions, and had lost the power of adapting 
its judgments and acts to its historical environment. At last the 
popular insanity reached an acute stage of mania and burst forth 
into a supreme act of destruction and self-destruction, into the 
War of Secession. And some of the old leaders in that insane 
and suicidal movement now stand forth as the frantic representa- 
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tives and mouth-pieces of the latest popular insanity, which has 
made our country an object of scorn and a laughing stock of the 
civilized world. 

The anti-Semitism which is now disgracing and brutalizing so 
many European nations can be rightly understood and duly 
judged only if we bear in mind that it is another kind of popular 
insanity. It shows all the characteristics of that dangerous 
malady. Its blasphemous utterances and furious endeavors do 
not fall within the province of sane thought and action. Think 
only of men asserting in all seriousness that half a million Jews, 
without any internal organization, without any bond but that of 
religion, threaten to overmaster and degrade commercially, 
socially, morally, religiously, and intellectually fifty million 
Germans, who claim to be in every respect superior to every race 
and nation on earth. It is the mutterings of madness to accuse 
the handful of Jews of being the sole cause of all the evils which 
are said to afflict the great German people since the establishment 
of the empire. It is simply unthinkable to a sane man that a 
few hundred Jewish financiers should through fraud and trickery 
make themselves the masters of German commerce and finance. 
The Jews are declared to be inferior strangers, and yet the in- 
dictment is brought against them that they have debauched 
German literature through the agency of a dozen or two Jewish 
writers. The Jews have in this century everywhere fought 
bravely on every battle-field. The Jews of the different countries 
wound, maim, and kill one another in war in the service of their 
respective fatherlands. And yet their enemies proclaim with 
fanatical fury that the Jews of all lands have formed a conspiracy 
to make war upon all Christian nations. 

The Alliance Israelite, a purely benevolent institution, formed 
and maintained solely with a view of establishing schools in 
semi-barbarous countries for the youth of their ignorant and 
poor co-religionists, is written up in numberless pamphlets as an 
international Jewish society whose aim and purpose it is to make 
war upon all Christendom, to subjugate and exploit all Christian 
peoples. The Jews are accused by many writers, voicing the 
insensate belief of many millions of gentiles, that they kill year 
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after year a number of Christian children, or adult persons if 
children cannot be had, and mix their blood with their Passover 
cakes. These horrible crimes, they assert, are committed from 
religious or superstitious motives. The secret, they say, is known 
to most Jews, who keep it carefully from the knowledge of the 
Christian world. From time to time, however, the dark misdeeds 
of the Jewish fiends come into light and cause the Christians to 
burn with righteous anger! On the strength of this absurd 
accusation thousands and hundreds of thousands of innocent men 
have been put to the rack, and afterwards burned alive by people 
claiming to profess and practice the religion of love. Only 
people possessed by a fixed idea can entertain such views, which 
are absolutely incredible on their very face, which are contra- 
dicted by the most solemn protests and those of the Jews 
themselves, and have times innumerable been declared false, 
wicked, and blasphemous by the most pious, wisest, and best 
Christians, by famous popes, zealous princes of the church, and 
celebrated theologians, both Catholic and Protestant. Anti- 
Semitism is a popular monomania, brought on by unhealthy 
social conditions, by imperfect moral training, by the fanaticism 
of nationality and race, by the inborn brutal instincts of hatred 
and envy, by traditional prejudices, and, above all, by the irre- 
ligious teachings of many teachers of religion. People suffering 
from the monomania of anti-Semitism can but with difficulty be 
cured, because their reason in this one respect is dethroned and 
cannot be brought in touch with the countless opposing realities, 
which exist outside of their deranged minds. Like true maniacs 
they deny the actual and firmly believe in the impossible. Like 
all madmen they are haunted by imaginary terrors which distort 
their vision and prevent them from seeing the Jews such as they 
are in reality—human beings who are, in their faults and virtues, 
in their strength and weakness, in their hopes and aspirations, 
like their gentile countrymen. 

But the Jews also, while they still formed a state and a nation, 
were more than once led to their ruin by popular insanity. Read 
but carefully the oracles and exhortations of the prophet 
Jeremiah. That great sane statesman stood forth for years in the 
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midst of his politically insane contemporaries. His nation, the 
princes, the priests, and the common people, were under the sway 
of a fatal, fixed idea. They believed that the Temple of Yahve 
in Jerusalem was a talisman, which made them absolutely in- 
vincible in the face of the mighty armies of the all-conquering 
power of Babylonia. To all the warnings and pleadings of 
Jeremiah they replied with the insane cry, ‘‘The Temple of 
Yahve, the Temple of Yahve, is with us! Who can subdue us?”’ 

It is simply a form of faith in witchcraft, the belief of disordered 
minds that the impossible will come to pass through the workings 
of some miraculous agency. They held that the order of nature 
would be upset and the inexorable realities of the world sub- 
verted for their special benefit, because they were an exceptional 
people, not subject to the laws that determine the life and 
destinies of all other nations. Nor were there wanting pernicious 
demagogues in those days, just as there is a plentiful supply of 
them in our own time, deceivers who flattered the dangerous 
conceit of the people and inflamed its madness. The false 
prophets cared only for keeping themselves in power and em- 
ploying the advantages flowing from their influence with the 
masses and the rulers. With sonorous eloquence behind which 
there was no conviction they voiced the insane beliefs and ideas 
of the ignorant masses. The theme and burden of their orations 
was the cry, ‘‘ What have we to do with abroad? The rules of 
political action, which guide the other nations, do not apply to 
us, the descendants of the glorious patriarchs, in whose midst 
Yahve himself is dwelling !”’ 

They called Jeremiah a traitor, bought by the gold of the 
Babylonian monarch to betray the people into the hands of its 
sworn enemies. They beguiled the masses by talking to them 
smooth things, such as the people liked to hear. Whenever they 
noticed that the fiery, soul-born sermons of Jeremiah were 
beginning to tell with the inhabitants of the city, and that their 
own influence was waning, they would take a run to the country 
for a day or week, where they held forth with high-pitched 
eloquence before the densely ignorant and sorely tried 
people. There they would drink wine with, and enthuse them- 
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selves in the midst of, their rural friends, many of whom they had 
organized into societies with high-sounding and patriotic names. 
Then they would return to the city, and declare that they had 
just come fresh from the plain people, who were determined to 
fight the Babylonians and their traitorous allies to the death. At 
last the fatal end, predicted by the sad prophet of Anathoth, 
came with wrath and vengeance, destroyed the commonwealth, 
and cut the remnant of Israel to pieces. The same dreadful 
tragedy was enacted several hundred years later before the final 
overthrow of the Jewish state. Popular insanity caused the 
blind zealots to believe that the chosen people that knew and 
observed the law and commands of the Torah were invincible, and 
could, despite the fears and convictions of the wisest men, crush 
the boundless power of the conquerors and rulers of the world. 
The consequence of that mad belief in the impossible was the 
annihilation of the Jewish commonwealth and the death of the 
nation ! 

These national tragedies and many others should bring home to 
us the awful truth that there are lurking in the soul of every 
nation the dangerous forces of unreason which, if given free 
scope, would lead a people in spite of all their fine qualities, to 
industrial ruin, to social disintegration and hopeless political 
decay. There is but one path for every progressive people to 
tread—the straight and narrow path of implicit obedience to the 
will of God as incarnated in the laws of nature, as revealed in 
the growing reason and experience of civilized mankind. If 
lovingly, manfully obeyed, the Supreme Will lives as light and 
power in the heart of the people, and brings forth wonders of 
material prosperity and moral growth. If disobeyed through 
selfishness of desires, through blindness of mind, through 
heathenish belief in economic quackery and political sorcery, the 
Divine Will manifests itself as an awful destructive energy, which 
grinds the mightiest nations to dust and casts them as rubbish to 
the void! Life and death, good and evil, are placed before every 
people. Woe to the nation that chooses evil and calls it good, 
that loves darkness and names it light. For thereby it seals its 


own doom ! 
ADOLPH MOSES. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND THE NEW LABOR PARTY. 


BY H. W. BOYD MACKAY, A.M. 


HE recent determination on the part of some of the leading 
trades unions in this country to follow the example of 
other lands by forming an independent political party seems to 
render opportune some remarks on the character of the labor 
movement. The writer has had considerable experience of the 
movement, having taken an active part in it in Queensland, 
Australia, where it has attained a high degree of development, 
and where the economic conditions much favor it. The follow- 
ing paper is therefore submitted with some confidence, as a cor- 
rect interpretation of the feelings and aims of the party, which 
are substantially the same in every part of the world. 

The formation of such a party here must be hailed with joy 
by every one who sympathizes with the masses in their struggle 
for economic freedom ; for, although a gallant fight has been 
made by the socialist Labor party and by the Populist and Pro- 
hibitionist parties, their basis is too narrow, and cannot possibly 
command that influence in the political arena which will be the 
natural heritage of a party resting upon the trades unions and 
trade federations, as is the case in Queensland, where the unions 
maintain their own literary organ, select and pay their own ed- 
itor, and provide among their own members a body of subscrib- 
ers (thus disseminating their principles among their own people), 
and also, through the executive of their federation, select their 
own candidates for the legislature, and pay their electioneering 
expenses. 

The labor movement has three direct objects : 

(1) To secure to every one constant employment. 

(2) To secure to every one reasonable pay. 

(3) To secure to every one adequate leisure. 

Most of its adherents believe that these objects can be gained 
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only by some form of socialism. This, however, is not the end 
of the movement, but the means to the accomplishment of that 
end. It is, therefore, open to every adherent of the movement 
to form his own opinion on this point. There are, in fact, 
among those who are actively engaged in promoting the labor 
movement, communists, single taxers, and men who, while gladly 
cooperating in every step which is taken to improve the condition 
of the workers, yet do not feel sufficiently convinced of the truth 
of any particular theory to bind themselves to it. 

And the codperation of ali these is needed. A distinct social- 
ist party, or a distinct single tax party, or a distinct party of those 
unionists who have not approved of socialism or of single tax 
would cut off large sections of bona-fide workers, and, by so do- 
ing, greatly weaken the movement. 

The aims of the labor movement seem so reasonable and sim- 
ple that they may be thought easy of attainment. So it seems 
an easy thing to march from Berlin to Paris ; but when the Ger- 
man army essayed the task they found so many opponents in 
the way that all the inventive powers of the most eminent men 
in the nation were taxed to accomplish it. And so it is with the 
labor movement. The interests of the most powerful sections of 
the community, or at least that those sections believe to be so, 
are opposed to granting to the workers constant employment, 
reasonable wages, and reasonable hours; and all the arts, all the 
energy, all the zeal, all the perseverance of the most able men 
in the labor ranks will be taxed to the utmost for many years to 
come to accomplish the seemingly simple task which I have in- 
dicated. 

Now, when this task is accomplished, will their work be fin- 
ished? There is an aim behind, to which this is only a prelude. 
It is also the destiny of the labor movement to raise, and that 
permanently and all along the line, the moral and intellectual 
status of the workers. It is this which lends nobility to the 
movement and makes it in the eyes of some almost a religion. 
But, as man cannot rise to much moral or intellectual worth un- 
til he is freed from care and from the immediate pressure of his 
bodily wants, it is the universal custom of mankind to seek these 
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first, and the Labor party forms no exception to the rule. Even 
the clergy complain when their salaries are small, and much 
more do we mortals of more limited spiritual horizon. To emu- 
late the wealthy manufacturer or great merchant the workers do 
not seek, for such wealth, so long as it exists, must necessarily 
be exceptional, and exceptional wealth can always be made an 
instrument of tyranny if its possessors so desire ; but a moderate 
competence they do demand, and with it a freedom from all un- 
necessary care and pain. 

Since the above is the character of the labor movement, it 
follows that it is not concerned with the principle—sometimes 
regarded as conservative and sometimes as democratic—of 
opening a career of advancement to exceptionally gifted men. 
The object of the labor movement is not to assist the excep- 
tionally gifted, but the rank and file of humanity. Its sup- 
porters believe that the attainment of exceptional wealth on the 
part of individuals, whether they be sprung from poor or 
wealthy parents, has been shown by experience to be the very 
cause why so many others labor under oppression and fall into 
destitution. In a word, some men are in a position to fight the 
world single handed, others are not in a position to do 
this single handed, but yet can do it by acting together. Such 
men seek to raise the average of the race—to raise the great mass 
of the population; the former class, on the contrary, seek to 
raise a few out of this mass. To an impartial man the question 
which course is the more likely to create a solid, powerful, and 
beneficent action can only admit of one answer. 

But how shall this result be accomplished? In determining 
this problem we must have recourse to the lessons of history. 
History is the record of the struggles of sections of mankind 
against one another, and it shows what is the unchecked working 
of human nature when operating free from the control of law 
and of public opinion. When nation struggles against nation 
no law intervenes save the fear of retaliation, and if the com- 
batants be unequally matched even this is absent. Nor does 
public opinion exercise much control in such cases, for it is 
generally dwarfed by the sentiment of national self-interest, 
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which presents itself under the form of patriotism. And when 
class struggles against class the result is much the same. The 
public opinion of the dominant class makes but little account of 
the feelings and interests of the lower ; and, as for laws, they are 
made by the dominant class, and disclose this fact very clearly 
on their face, and after all, they are not always observed by 
them. History therefore gives us an insight into human nature, 
and, by so doing, enables us (in a measure) to forecast the future. 

Taking in particular the history of the relation of the domi- 
nant classes to the working masses, we learn from it the work- 
ings of human nature in this particular sphere, and are enabled 
to forecast the future which will befall the workers if the causes 
which have been hitherto at work are allowed to continue at 
work unguided and uncontrolled. No doubt even without con- 
scious guidance and control the causes themselves (or at least 
their effects) modify the environment, and this again modifies the 
causes which afterwards operate; for which reason progress is 
spoken of as a ‘‘curve,’’ not as a straight line. But this 
‘feurve’’ observes certain laws, and, in proportion as the facts 
are accurately ascertained and reasoned from, so is it possible to 
forecast the ‘‘curve of progress.’’ But the history of the labor 
movement gives us something more than this. It shows us how 
attempts have been made to guide and control the causes which 
produce the “curve of progress,’’ and thus to make that 
‘‘curve’’ somewhat different from what it would otherwise have 
been; and it shows us when and where and how and, above all, 
why those attempts have sometimes succeeded and sometimes 
failed. In this use history requires to be supplemented by 
science, and yet we must constantly bring our scientific con- 
clusions to the test of history to be verified, for purely scientific 
reasoners are apt to leave out some of the facts and causes upon 
which the actual result depends, and it is only by constant verifi- 
cation that these errors can be detected. 

In the natural sciences such verifications have always been 
held to be necessary ; but it is a remarkable fact that although 
the truth that the conclusions of economists are often vitiated by 
their unwillingness to take into account more than one of the 
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elements of human nature was pointed out by Buckle 
in 1857 it was not until lately that the necessity for 
verification was admitted in their science. Even the 
reasonings of economists are not always correct, as is evident 
from the fact that they are largely occupied in refuting one 
another, but their main defect lies in imperfectly ascertaining 
the complicated facts on which their conclusions should rest. 
These facts lie deep in the nature of man and of the world. 
They consist in the desires by which we are actuated, the relative 
strength of these desires indifferent individuals, the other 
elements of character, the intellectual powers, and the surround- 
ing circumstances which either assist, retard, or prevent the 
gratification of our desires. To know them thoroughly is im- 
possible, and therefore to avoid all error in the conduct of social 
movements is equally so, but history supplies us with an ap- 
proximate guide. History, forecast, policy, the lessons of the 
past, the probable course of evolution in the future, the judicious 
guidance of that evolution in the interest of the masses of the 
people—such is the study, such the work, of the Labor party. 
The workers have learned at least the old lesson—Help yourselves ! 
They have-learned in all lands, by prolonged and almost unvary- 
ing experience, that politicians outside their own ranks are not 
to be trusted; that parties do not serve, but use them. As their 
own party grows it must drive all other parties to unite in form, 
as they are already at one in principle, and there will be thence- 
forward but two parties in every legislature—two parties 
separated by well-marked principles and sharply differentiated 
policy—the Labor party, and the party of the capitalists: the 
former struggling to gain equality, the latter to retain suprem- 
acy. The contest will be long, the advance will be slow and 
stubbornly disputed, but the ultimate issue will not be doubtful. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the movement, however success- 
ful, can destroy individuality or initiative. Honor will still be 
given to exceptional talent. But the average man will no longer 
be in jeopardy of destitution because he happens to be un- 
capitalized. He will be no longer a mere instrument of produc- 
tion, but also a Man! 

H. W. Boyp MAcKAY. 





THOMAS F. BAYARD AS A DIPLOMAT. 


BY LEWIS R. HARLEY, A.M., PH.D., HONORARY FELLOW IN THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE details of the award of the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
convened at Paris in 1893, are still fresh to the mind. 
The award provided that the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain should forbid their citizens and subjects, re- 
spectively, to kill, capture, or pursue at any time, the animals 
commonly called fur seals, within a zone of sixty miles around 
the Pribilov Islands, inclusive of the territorial waters. The 
two governments were also to forbid the taking of seals from the 
first of May to the thirty-first of July on that part of the high 
sea which is situated to the north of the thirty-fifth degree of 
north latitude, and eastward of the one hundred and eightieth 
degree of longitude from Greenwich, till it strikes the water 
boundary between the United States and Russia, and following 
that line up to Bering Straits. These are the leading features of 
the final award ; but in the long period of negotiations, continu- 
ing more than six years, Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, secretary of 
state, figured prominently as a diplomat in the first stage of the 
controversy, and his treatment of the subject so modified the 
final award that it forms an interesting and important chapter 
in diplomatic history. 

Soon after acquiring Alaska from Russia, Congress passed an 
act designed to protect the seals and other fur-bearing animals 
in Bering Sea. Any vessel taking seals in the waters of Alaska 
was made liable to seizure and confiscation. As early as 1876, 
vessels fitted out in British Columbia ports began taking seals in 
the North Pacific Ocean, not entering Bering Sea at all. It was 
not until 1883 that one of these vessels ventured to enter the 
sea. From this time pelagic sealing was carried on to a great 
extent until 1886, when three British vessels were taken while 
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engaged in the pursuit illegally under the laws of the United 
States. These seizures were followed by a protest on the part of 
Great Britain, made by a note addressed by Sir Lionel Sackville 
West to Secretary of State Bayard. At this particular point the 
work of Mr. Bayard in the seal fisheries negotiations begins. 
The note of Sackville West called only for information, and this 
Mr. Bayard could not give at once on account of the remoteness 
of the locality from Washington. 

In the correspondence that followed between the two govern- 
ments, Great Britain took the position that pelagic sealing was a 
peaceful and lawful occupation on the high seas, and as such it 
could not be interfered with, nor could those who were engaged 
in it be taken and their property confiscated by the action of the 
American government. The position taken by Mr. Bayard on 
this subject is very important, as the measures which he proposed 
for the better protection of the fur seal fisheries are substantially 
the same as those finally adopted by the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion. By an imperial ukase of February 27, 1799, Emperor Paul 
the First of Russia laid claim to all the territorial waters of 
Alaska from the fifty-fifth parallel of north latitude as far as 
Bering Straits. In 1821 Emperor Alexander issued the cele- 
brated ordinance extending his dominion to the fifty-first paral- 
lel on the North American coast, and prohibiting foreign vessels 
to approach within one hundred miles of the shore. John 
Quincy Adams, then secretary of state, strongly resisted these 
claims of Russia. 

With the cession of Alaska in 1867 it was claimed by some 
that we also acquired all the territorial rights claimed by Russia 
in 1799 and in 1821. But Mr. Bayard wisely avoided all discus- 
sion in regard to territorial rights. He might have boldly as- 
serted the authority of the United States to repress the practice 
of pelagic sealing at once, but such a position would immediately 
have led to hostilities. His course was from the first a concilia- 
tory one, and it well illustrates the enlightened character of his 
statesmanship and his humane views on international subjects. 
Mr. Bayard abhorred war, and he had a very low estimate of 
force as a means of adjusting international disputes. Following 
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a course of conciliation, he addressed the governments of Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Japan, and Great Britain, and 
invited them to consider the matter and come to an agreement in 
reference to the business of pelagic sealing. This invitation was 
sent out August 19, 1887, and it refers in the first place to the 
peculiar character of the property in question, and makes an 
appeal to the nations to come to some international agreement by 
which an animal so important as the seal may be effectually pre- 
served. In a subsequent note to Mr. Phelps, Mr. Bayard made 
the following suggestion : 

The only way of obviating the lamentable result above predicted, 
appears to be by the United States, Great Britain, and other interested 
powers taking concerted action to prevent their citizens or subjects 
from killing fur seals with firearms, or other destructive weapons, north 
of fifty degrees north latitude, and between one hundred and sixty de- 
grees of longitude west and one hundred and seventy degrees of longi- 
tude east from Greenwich, during the period intervening between 
April 15 and November 1. 

The proposal to Great Britain was acceded to by Lord Salis- 
bury, and the communicating diplomats were so far agreed upon 
the subject that a draft convention was proposed. Russia also 
desired to enter into the agreement, but just at this point an 
obstacle interfered with the progress of the negotiations. 
Canada, a dependency of the British Empire, and deeply inter- 
ested in the carrying on of pelagic sealing, interposed an 
objection to any scheme of prohibition, such as had been 
presented. 

At this stage of the negotiations, Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Bayard, his secretary of state, under whose auspices the policy 
of conciliation had been adopted, passed out of office, and they 
were succeeded by President Harrison and Mr. Blaine as his 
secretary of state. The new administration adopted the vigorous 
policy of enforcing the prohibition of pelagic sealing. Further 
seizures followed, leading to fresh protests on the part of Great 
Britain. Mr. Blaine now entered into a discussion of the 
grounds of right upon which the United States placed itself, and 
which Mr. Bayard had judiciously avoided. This was followed 
by the appointment of commissioners upon both sides, who 
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visited Bering Sea and examined the condition of the rookeries 
there. 

The commissioners failed to arrive at any common agreement, 
and the Tribunal of Arbitration was organized, before which 
the case wassubmitted. The leading argument of the American 
case was made by Hon. James C. Carter, of New York. Mr. 
Carter carried Mr. Bayard’s humane views into the Tribunal, 
and his scholarly argument is a permanent addition to inter- 
national law and morality. Mr. Carter avoided all discussion of 
the subject of territorial right, but urged the adoption of regula- 
tions for the preservation of the seals. The provisions of the 
award of the Tribunal, already referred to in this paper, were in 
accordance with the policy of Mr. Bayard, and also with the 
great laws of morality, which Mr. Carter outlined in his oral 
argument. Thus a new guide was established for future times 
in the adjustment of international controversies. Mr. Bayard’s 
policy was free from jingoism, and was well worthy of being 
introduced into the high court of peace between nations, while 
Mr. Carter in expressing his lofty views spoke not only for 


America, but also for mankind. 
LEWIS R. HARLEY. 














CHINA AGAINST THE WORLD. 


BY REV. GILBERT REID. 


T is not so much China versus Japan, as China versus the 
world. By the irrevocable tendency of her hereditary 
character she is in danger of losing her independence by being 
too independent. With one sudden rush of a few months’ time, 
Japan by the diplomatic use of war springs forward into the 
full comity of nations with recognized equality, while China, 
huge, dignified, and decorously slow, stands alone, partly pitied, 
partly contemned, and everywhere criticised. It is not now the 
Orient arrayed against the Occident, but the Orient and Occident 
combined against China. It is the antique against development, 
that places China where she to-day is, and Japan where she also 
is. The European is called by China ‘‘the man of the western 
sea,’’ and the Japanese ‘“‘the man of the eastern sea,’’ but they 
are both now hated by China, because they are not as she would 
have them, or as they were three thousand years ago, in China’s 
golden age. In her heart she would defy the world, but being 
thrashed by the ‘‘dwarfs’’ in their “‘ insurrection’ ‘‘outside the 
Wall,”’ she hardly dares even to defy Japan. She puts the 
brown-colored goggles over her eyes, puts her delicate hands 
with long finger-nails up her sleeves, and awaits ‘‘the decree of 
heaven.’’ 

Why all this? What is it that holds China down, so that her 
friends are wont to lament, ‘‘No help for her, she’s doomed’’? 
Many ar one who has toiled for China’s good, optimist still as to 
the outcome of the universal good, but pessimist as to China’s 
progress in independent sovereignty, sends a message to the 
traveler from afar, ‘‘All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’’ 
Impregnable to ameliorating influences, willing still to teach 
but not to learn, we write over the broad territory of her domain, 
‘‘She that was great among the nations, and princess among the 
provinces, how is she become tributary.’’ 
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That which holds China down, keeps her from assimilating 
with the progress of other nations, is her bondage to the for- 
malism of the past. The ruler of China is not the Manchu 
emperor, but the Book of Rites. Technicalities marked out in 
the early ages for the little kingdoms are the rules to-day in 
coping with the mighty problems of international intercourse 
and the social elevation of the race. There is no call for the 
Chinese to usurp the Tartar throne, for the Tartar himself has 
become one of them. Dynasties have changed before, but China 
is China still. For her enduring qualities the world has praised 
her, but with her glory is linked her shame. The Chinaman is 
not a free man. Liberty to deviate from the thousand rules 
handed down as sacred is forbidden the scholar, the ruler, or the 
patriot. Even if it were all good—this robe of formal beauty, 
this look of righteous virtue—the bondage is bad and perilous 
to the nation’s life. Everything to be governed by precedent 
hampers the play of generous or patriotic emotion, dulls the 
power of art, invention, of literature, music, and worship, views 
the desire for reform as treason and styles the advocate of im- 
provement as madman or barbarian. 

Along with all this we add the apparently contradictory 
statement that China is in peril because she has neglected the 
virtuous teachings of the past. We simply discriminate between 
the essence and the form. As the Christ of Judea fulfilled the 
law of Moses only by emphasizing and observing the inner prin- 
ciple and hidden meaning, and condemned the school of the 
Pharisees for its devotion to the mere external, so in the teach- 
ings especially of Confucianism there is not the need to uproot 
the principles taught, but rather the need to bring them forth 
from the rubbish of detailed externalism, enforce their meaning, 
and develop their application. The Phariseeism of Confucian- 
ism needs to be destroyed, and the Christianity of Confucianism 
needs to be magnified. 

In those early teachings, virtue in ruler and people stands 
forth supreme. A righteous disposition adhering to the regu- 
lations of heaven, and directed to the good of others, this was 
once taught, but is now ignored. The moral saying is still ut- 
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tered, but the innate principle is forgotten. Precedent, not 
principle, is followed ; and all forms of corruption are the result. 

The cancer eating at China’s vitals is the corruption—the 
peculation, bribery, ‘‘squeezing’’—which her sages never coun- 
tenanced, and which the sharp blade of war or revolution can 
alone cut away. 

From the beginning of China’s relations with other powers 
she has moreover been characterized by the hereditary and in- 
herent quality of proud exclusiveness. While making this 
charge, it is also a part of justice to point out the facts which 
seem to deny the charge. So far as religions are concerned, 
China certainly seems to bear the palm for religious toleration. 
Buddhism, Nestorianism, and Mohammedanism had alike been 
received, and in the Yuan dynasty the Mongol rulers broadened 
the scope of their toleration, until Christianity as represented 
by the envoys of the pope received a cordial welcome and full 
protection. The later agents of Rome in the close of the Ming 
dynasty and the beginning of the present Manchu dynasty like- 
wise secured favor and influence with the very highest of the 
empire, and built their churches upon imperial ground with im- 
perial aid. Traders also through the centuries came freely from 
Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, from India and Japan, even until 
the buccaneering days of the Datch, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

What, then, is the Chinese phase of the revolving causes 
which produced this proud exclusiveness? We believe that the 
root was the extravagant assumption of superiority over all other 
peoples and the impossibility to change this birthright. If 
nothing should arise to thwart this assumption, no exclusiveness 
would appear, but once let another religion propose to destroy, 
to dim, or to surpass the teachings of her own philosophers, or 
some outside nation affirm or display a stronger civilization or 
greater power, then China, in her hereditary pride, united with 
a new-born sense of fear, would seek to close her doors and re- 
fuse to open them to all the ponderous poundings from without. 

At best the Chinese people in their native state in contact 
with foreigners have the quality of open-hearted familiarity. 
This familiarity maintains a friendly demeanor so long as the 
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foreigner is liberal with his cash and comes merely as the 
stranger of a day or a guest for the night. This familiarity, 
however, is soon to assume, if not already possessing, the ele- 
ment of lofty condescension. The foreigner is merely some in- 
ferior outsider, incapable, as is supposed, to molest his superior, 
who dwells in the one kingdom under heaven. The next stage 
is ‘“‘ that of smiling contempt, which in due time, when the object 
refuses to be thus despised or reveals unexpectedly some wonder- 
ful power, is transformed into one of two things, proud exclusive- 
ness or open animosity, and these two are twin sisters.’’ 

This assumption, arrogance, and in many cases superciliousness, 
of the Chinese—provoked indeed into action, but yet a part of 
her nature—were the real cause of the first war with Great 
Britain. | 

Though inclined to criticise Japan for making unnecessarily a 
pretext for war, we must yet confess that the rebellion in Corea 
and the attempt of China to suppress it was the occasion of the 
war, while the underlying cause was China’s stubborn conceit 
and exclusiveness. These were epitomized in the Chinese Resi- 
dent Yuen, who magnified China’s authority in Corea. They 
have continued all through the war, and are sealing China’s fate 
about as much as heaven, where she loves to put the whole re- 
sponsibility. As a counteraction to the power of Japan, China 
needs to open her doors more widely to the opportunities, bene- 
fits, and friendship of the whole world, to adopt those methods 
proved wise with others, and to receive with cordial respect and 
intelligent appreciation her truest friends, who come indeed 
from abroad, but who seek her prosperity and development. 
Let her pay Japan’s demands by giving the world the 
right, duly regulated of course, to build systems of railroads 
across the country, open up her vast mineral resources, estab- 
lish mills and factories in conjunction with native merchants, 
extend western education through every district of the empire, 
enlarge the scope of religious liberty and toleration, determin- 
ingly pursue reforms in the political structure, splendid in its 
design and adapted to the character of the people, then the 
country would be made to blossom as the rose, and this old 
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Chinese race, strong, sterling, persistent, patient, and acute, 
would not only swing into line with the rest of the world, but in 
due time would surpass the now victorious and much-lauded 
people of Japan. In resisting Japan, and maintaining or losing 
her sovereignty, it is either to be with the world or against it. 

Peculiar by no means to the Chinese race, yet perilous to its 
welfare, if combined with other evils, is the hidden but per- 
sistent feeling of jealous resentment. Jealousy under certain 
conditions, such as jealousy of one’s rights, may be a commend- 
able quality, and resentment, also, like righteous indignation, 
may be a duty, if it means resistance of unjust intrusion. We 
have sometimes thought during the war with Japan that China 
needed more of this holy kind of wrath, and that she took her 
ill-luck with an extravagant complacency, but we have feared 
that in stirring the fire a conflagration would sweep over all 
nationals in China and a world-wide combustion would ensue. 
The Chinaman finds it hard to discriminate when an outside 
people is concerned. 

The Chinese people in their ignorance, and true as well of the 
learned essayists with their various degrees, are jealous of even 
the good qualities of men from the West, and resent their intro- 
duction into the Chinese system. Being conservative and 
proudly exclusive, there is a resentment at any change, be it for 
good or evil. The learning, skill, honesty, and uprightness of 
the leading foreigners resident in China are apparent to the 
Chinese, but instead of being utilized in a respectful and gracious 
manner, there is too much a sense of aggravation which bristles 
up into open animosity. The friend and the foe are huddled 
together under the one name ‘foreign devil,’’ and his exter- 
mination is the goal toward which to aim. Such spirit cannot 
be too severely condemned, and every proper effort needs to be 
put forth, not only by generous-minded foreigners, but by the 
upright and better class of Chinese, to free the masses from the 
poison in their system, and to lead them out into a safer and 
purer and calmer atmosphere. 

It is the testimony of facts that China is against the world. 
To the east of China is Japan, and between these two countries 
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there is no friendliness, though a treaty of peace has been duly 
ratified. While Japan might have seized her opportunity to 
bind together these two nations of the Orient, she failed to do 
so, causing China to look for aid from Russia, France, and Ger- 
many. China is therefore against Japan. 

China is also against Russia. They smile upon each other, 
and Russia goes security for the first 100,000,000 taels, but this 
is merely the spinning of the spider’s web around this buzzing 
fly. Russiais no friend of China. Secretly she is against China, 
so far as perpetual independence is concerned, and, tit for tat, 
China fears Russia and is against her. 

So with France, the ally of Russia, and still more now that 
France presses hard upon China for the riots against the French 
Catholic missions in the western provinces. 

Germany, now a friend, but in the final scramble ever ready 
to take her share of the spoils. If Russia and France push for- 
ward a step, so will Germany. If they take a slice, she will 
also. The balance of European powers demands this. China, 
therefore, may like the German, but in the political skirmish 
she is arrayed against Germany. 

Great Britain failed to do anything when the triple powers 
interceded for China, though selfishly, and China realizes that if 
Russia advances from the north, England will advance from the 
south. So far as European powers are concerned, it is useless 
for China to look for a friend. No power will be enough of a 
friend to teil any other power, ‘‘I will not allow you to make 
any advance on China,’’ but rather, “If you advance, I will 
also.’ Then the whole European sovereignty will cry out, 
‘Divide her up! Let us take the protectorate and stop this 
Chinese tomfoolery.’”’ And does any one suppose, that with a 
fear, if not a knowledge of these things, China can help reckon- 
ing herself as against Europe, even as Europe is against China? 

But there is the United States. Surely China and America 
are friends. Friends, indeed, but of what value? Do the 
Chinese Exclusion Acts speak of magnanimous friendship? The 
United States may indeed abstain from joining Europe in 
dividing up China, but she will not likely interfere to prevent 
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it. The United States is really out of the calculation. China is 
alone—that is all. 

The only thing which will keep China from being arrayed 
against the world is for her to get in touch with the world, and 
that speedily. To bein touch with the world is to be in touch 
with western civilization. Japan has left the oriental ranks, 
and China must do the same or be swallowed up in the vortex of 
a whirling, foaming, international diplomacy. 


GILBERT REID. 
Pekin, China. 











CIVIC RELIGION* 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


HE mention of religion as one of the elements of municipal 

reform is likely to awaken dissent. ‘‘Religion,’’ it will 

be said, ‘‘has no place in our discussions. The subject can 

only lead to fruitless controversy. Church and state must be 

kept wholly apart. The work of securing better city govern- 
ment is a work in which religion can give us no aid.”’ 

This may be true, but let us not too hastily admit it. In the 
olden time it was supposed that religion was an essential element 
in the life of a city. The sites of many cities were fixed by the 
use of distinctively religious rites; the founding of the city was 
a religious solemnity. ‘As the city was the highest unit in the 
political conception of the Greeks,’’ says Dr. Jebb, ‘‘so each 
colony contained within itself the essentials of a complete politi- 
cal life. Its relation to the parent city was one of filial piety, 
not of constitutional dependence. In so far as the cult of the 
gods and heroes whom it worshiped was localized in the mother 
country, it was needful that a link should exist between the 
religious rites of the colony and those of its parent; and this 
religious continuity was symbolized by the sacred fire which the 
founder carried with him from the public hearth to the new 
settlement.’’ 

In the old Roman world the colleges of the augurs and ponti- 
fices played a large part in the government of the city, and the 
functions of the chief magistrate were distinctively religious. 
And when the monarchy was abolished the consul succeeded to 
many of the religious prerogatives of the king; though there 
was a pontifex maximus, the consul himself ‘‘ offered prayer and 
sacrifices for the community and in its name ascertained the will 
of the gods with the aid of those skilled in sacred lore.”’ And 
Guizot tells us that ‘“‘in the cities of Greek or Roman origin, in 
~ *Read before National Conference for Good City Government, Cleveland, May, 1895. 
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most of the ancient cities of Gaul, the magistracies, the religious 
and civil functions were united. The same men, the chiefs of 
families, alike possessed them. It was, as you know, one of the 
great characteristics of Roman civilization that the patricians 
were at the same time priests and magistrates within their own 
house. There was not there a body especially devoted, like the 
Christian clergy, to the religious magistracy. The two powers 
were in the same hands.”’ 

Religion was, then, an integral part of the life of a city in the 
olden time. It was not merely harbored and protected by the 
city ; the administration of religion was just as much a munici- 
pal function as was the administration of law; religion was 
regarded as the very heart of the municipal organism. 

Do we say that we have changed all that? Perhaps we have, 
but are we quite sure that the change is altogether for the better? 
Was there not an eternal truth underlying those old conceptions 
—a truth which we despise at our peril? Can any city be well 
governed without making large appeal to motives and principles 
which are properly termed religious? 

Let me be understood. I do not wish tosee the establishment, 
or the recognition by the municipality, of any religious organi- 
zation now existing, or of any combination of such organiza- 
tions. I do not want to see churches or sects of any sort, Jews 
or gentiles, Protestants or Roman Catholics, getting possession 
of the city offices, or directing the policy of the city. When an 
organization of religionists attempts anything of this kind— - 
undertakes to push its own sectarian interests by the possession 
and use of the municipal machinery, the popular rebuke can 
never be too prompt or too energetic. 

Nor do I wish to see the municipality making provision out of 
its revenues for the support or assistance of any institution un- 
der the care or direction of any religious body. It is plain that 
the civil community cannot take all such institutions under its 
patronage, nor can it discriminate among them. It can only im- 
partially let them all alone. 

Nor am I concerned for the maintenance of religious forms 
and ceremonies in connection with civic functions. Unless the 
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persons in whose presence these acts of worship are performed 
themselves heartily wish for them, and reverently participate in 
them, I would abolish them at once. 

Nor am I in favor of the enforcement, by the city, of any re- 
ligious observance of the first day of the week. Sunday legis- 
lation ought not to rest upon a religious basis. If a rest day is 
needful for the preservation of the health and welfare of the com- 
munity, that observance may be enforced by the majority against 
the greed of the few who would turn the abstinence of the rest 
from labor into a special opportunity of gain for themselves. 
The liberty of rest for the many can only be secured by a law of 
rest for all. And if it is evident that the open saloon does the 
community more damage on Sunday than on any other day of 
the week, then the community has a better reason for shutting it 
up on Sunday than on other days. But such ordinances as these 
have absolutely nothing to do with religion. The maintenance 
of any kind of religious observance by force of law is contrary 
alike to the spirit of democracy and to the spirit of Christianity. 
The civic religion for which these words are pleading is nothing 
of this kind. 

Those ancient cities, whose founders bore the sacred fire so 
carefully over stormy seas, what was the heart of their religion f 
Was it not this—that they believed their communities to be 
somehow invisibly linked to an unseen realm ; that they felt 
_ themselves to be under the inspiration and guidance of the gods 
and heroes who had passed beyond their sight? The unseen 
realm was the realm of the ideal. The society below was in con- 
stant contact and communication with a perfect society above, 
and the guiding lights of that upper world were unveiled to 
faithful watchers here below. This is the essence of religion ; 
it is faith in the unseen, in the ideal. Of course, the ideal is 
never visible to the eye of sense. It is the mind’s eye that sees 
it always. It is not the thing that is, it is the thing that may 
be and ought to be. And the true civic religion is that which 
beholds by the eye of faith the city that ought to be and shall 
be, and that looks and works for the day when it shall stand upon 
the earth. John, in the apocalyptical vision, saw a New Jerusa- 
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lem—a holy city—descending out of heaven from God to earth. 
“Tt was,” says Professor Drummond, “no strange apparition, 
but a city which he knew. It was Jerusalem, a new Jerusalem. 
The significance of that name has been altered for most of us by 
religious poetry ; we spell it with a capital N, and speak of the 
New Jerusalem as a synonym for heaven. Yet why not take it 
as it stands as a new Jerusalem? Try to restore the natural 
force of the expression ; suppose John to have lived to-day and 
to have said London—‘I saw a new London.’ Jerusalem was 
John’s London. All the grave and sad suggestions that the 
word London brings up to-day to the modern reformer, the word 
Jerusalem recalled to him. What in his deepest hours he longed 
and prayed for was a new Jerusalem, a reformed Jerusalem. 
And just as it is given to the man in modern England who isa 
prophet, to the man who believes in God and in the moral order 
of the world, to see a new London shaping itself through all the 
sin and chaos of the city, so it was given to John to see a new 
Jerusalem rise from the ruins of theold.” . . . This city, 
then, which John saw is none other than your city, the place 
where you live, as it might be and as you are to help to make it. 
It is London, Boston, New York, Paris, Melbourne, Calcutta— 
these as they might be, and in some infinitesimal degree as they 
have already begun to be. In each of them and in every city 
throughout the world to-day, there is a city descending out of 
heaven from God. Each one of us is daily building up this city 
or helping to keep it back. Its walls rise slowly, but as we be- 
lieve in God, the building can never cease. 

This, then, is what I mean by civic religion. It is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that for every society there is an ideal—that is 
to say, a divine, social order ; it is the attempt to discern and to 
realize that—to bring the life of the city below into harmony 
with the law of the perfect city not made with hands which 
hangs above it in the sky. To believe in the great possibilities 
of a noble civic life ; to fasten cur thought upon them; to see 
that this must be what the ‘‘ Power ’’—not ourselves—that makes 
for righteousness is working for, and that it is our great privilege 
to be co-workers with him ; to kindle our souls with the enthu- 
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siasm of these hopes—this is what I mean by civic religion. 

All great and worthy work is done under the inspiration of 
ideals. The sculptor is looking, not at the things that are seen, 
but at things that are unseen when he calls the angel out of the 
marble block. The musician is listening to voices that were 
never heard on land or sea when he indites the symphony. The 
architect beholds the temple in the air before he builds it upon 
the earth. And we to whom the larger, fairer, diviner task is 
given of building the city—not merely the streets and parks, 
the warehouses and shops and halls and homes, but the institu- 
tions, customs, laws in which its civic life is manifested—must 
needs lift our thoughts to realms above ourselves, that the pattern 
of the structure we are to build may be revealed to us. 

The city that might be—the city that ought to be—this is the 
object of our faith, of our devotion. What might this city of 
ours—this New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Columbus—what might it be, what ought it to be—how clean 
and bright and safe and healthful; how free from everything 
that could hurt or defile or destroy ; how full of everything that 
could minister to the comfort and convenience and culture and 
happiness of the citizens; its laws how wisely and impartially 
administered ; its burdens how equitably adjusted; its curse, 
how swift and deadly upon all who seek to make spoil of its 
revenues ; its officers, how diligent, how conscientious, how self- 
denying in the public service; its citizens, how prompt to 
respond to the call of the community ; its property-holders, how 
ready each to bear his portion of the public burden ; its helpless 
wards, how tenderly cared for; its beggars and parasites, how 
sternly compelled to eat their own bread ; its whole life, how 
instinct with justice and truth and righteousness, how vital with 
mercy and good-will! This is the city which is coming down 
out of heaven from God—coming as fast as we make room for it. 
It comes very slowly, because there are so few who believe in it, 
and look for it, and make ready for it: according to our faith it 
must be unto us. For just as soon as the people begin to believe 
in a city like this it will be here in all its glory. Nothing 
hinders its coming—nothing in the world—but our want of faith. 
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Is it not true that the one thing needful is a little more of 
genuine civic religion? 

Never until some such ideal as this takes possession of the 
thought of the people, and kindles their enthusiasm, shall we 
have good government in our cities. Men must have something 
to believe in, to love, to be loyal to, to fight for ; and itis always 
the ideal that inspires heroism and devotion. A national ideal 
we have; the prosiest American has some conception of it. It 
was the nation that might be, the nation that ought to be, that 
kindled the ardors of revolutionary patriotism ; that Sam Adams 
and Patrick Henry plead for, and that Washington and Prescott 

, and Stark and Green fought for ; it was the nation that ought to 
be that Meade’s army saved from death upon the heights of 
Gettysburg and that Lincoln crowned there with his immortal 
words. It has not been the actual nation, with its broken 
promises and its lame purposes and its piggish politics, that has- 
inspired an ardor of patriotism ; the nation that we live for, and 
are ready to die for, is the one to whom we cry : 





Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee. 

It is only because there is an ideal nation to which our love 
and loyalty can be given that patriotism exists. It is to be 
feared that such a conception is scarcely entertained in relation 
to the life of many of our cities. What we are constrained, for 
want of a better term, to call municipal patriotism hardly has a 
name to live. There is, indeed, in some cases, not a little local 
pride ; but not much thought of the city as invested with a char- 
acter and life of its own; as a kind of moral personality toward 
which one might cherish a loyal love. What isacity? Weare 
told that it is a corporation. Well, I am afraid that that is just 
about all there is of it in the minds of many of us. Such a soul- 
less entity can inspire no love, can call forth no loyalty. It is 
something which the legislature has created, and we are not gen- 
erally moved to worship the work of such hands. The city is 
thus invested with a kind of legal, formal, artificial character, 
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and there is nothing that appeals to our higher sentiments. 
These frigid conceptions must be put away from our minds. It 
may be useful, for some purposes, to consider the city as a cor- 
poration ; but unless it is vastly more than that to the great 
body of its citizens, its history will not be an inspiring one. It 
seems to me that there ought to be something in the civic life of 
a great city which admits of idealization ; something that ap- 
peals to the imagination of the citizen ; something that inspires 
in him a genuine devotion. Can we not think of the city in 
which we live as becoming, more and more, a great social organ- 
ism, bound together by bonds that are not wholly economic— 
by human sympathies and interests ; with a character to develop 
and a destiny to fulfill; moving steadily forward, under the in- 
fluence of a righteous purpose, in the ways of peaceful progress, 
strengthening law, enlarging liberty, diffusing intelligence, 
- promoting happiness, becoming, through the codperative good- 
will of its people, a mighty and benignant Providence to all who 
dwell within its walls? Are there not possibilities in the life of 
these cities of ours that can make a man’s heart glow with great 
hopes and high enthusiasms ? 

On what forces do we rely for the reformation of our munici- 
pal life? For the accomplishment of this work there must be 
motives. What are they? To what can we appeal ? 

We can appeal to the citizen’s love of comfort and cleanli- 
ness, we can show him the filthy streets, the clogged sewers, 
and tell him that such things ought not be; we can awaken his 
fears of cholera; and such appeals have their place and are not 
ineffectual. 

We can show him, no doubt, that under such government as 
he is permitting there is a great lack of security for his person 
and his property ; and that, also, is an influential motive. 

What we do urge upon him most diligently is the increase of 
the tax rate, and the fact that unless he is adroit enough to hide 
his gains from the assessor, his profits will be greatly reduced 
by the growth of taxation. This is the motive on which we 
chiefly rely. Municipal reform, in the conception of nine men 
out of ten, is the reduction of the tax rate. Well, that is not an 
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insignificant matter ; it ought to be duly considered, and it will 
be ; there is no danger that it will be overlooked. 

But can we draw from all these considerations an adequate 
motive power for the work of thoroughly reforming the govern- 
ment of our cities? Will the craving for comfort, and the fear 
of contagion, coupled with the wish for a reduction of taxes, 
call forth an energy and a unity of popular feeling which will 
achieve the glorious work? It seems to me that they reckon ill 
who put their trust in such forces. Down on this plane, potter- 
ing with such motives, we shall find our structure crumbling 
under our hands; any gains that we make in one direction 
will be neutralized by losses in another. Unless we can find 
something higher and nobler than this to work for, our labor 
will be as the task of Sisyphus. 

We sometimes hear it said that the one thing needful is the 
administration of a municipality on business principles. Ina 
certain narrow sense this saying may be justified. We ought to 
have a methodical, economical administration, of course; we 
ought to insist on getting money’s worth for our taxes. But 
other than business principles must control our people and their 
representatives in office, else we shall continue to have precisely 
what we have had. The trouble with our citizens—our best 
citizens—has always been that they have quite too much inclined 
to base their civic action upon ‘‘ business principles.’? They 
have always wanted to buy the benefits of good municipal 
government in the cheapest market and to sell them in the 
dearest. Their problem has been to get just as much as possible 
for themselves out of the city and to give just as little as pos- 
sible in return for it—of time, of money, of sacrifice. So long 
as this is the prevailing purpose of the citizens, it will be the 
prevailing purpose of their representatives in: office; business 
principles will control their conduct; office will be to them an 
opportunity of gain, and they will make what they can out of 
it. I think it is time that we began to see that good government 
calls for some higher principles on the part of the citizen than 
what we describe as business principles. 

It calls for the recognition of civic ideals; for a vision that 
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can discern not merely the city that stands upon the earth, but 
the fairer city which is coming down from heaven to earth, after 
whose pattern the earthly forms must be continually reshaped. 
There is just as much need in the city as in the nation of 
cherishing an ideal of liberty, of purity, of perfection ; of leav- 
ing the things that are behind, and stretching forth unto the 
things that are before; of cultivating a generous faith and a 
high enthusiasm. There is need of thinking much of a kind of 
civic life that is not yet, but that might be, and that ought to be, 
and that must be if there is a God in heaven; a city whose 
officers shall be peace and whose exactors righteousness ; a city 
whose homes shall be sacred and secure; whose traffic shall be 
wholesome and beneficent ; whose laborers shall go forth to their 
cheerful toil unburdened by the heavy hand of legalized 
monopolies ; whose laws shall foster no more curses, nor open 
the gates to whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie ; 
whose streets shall be full of happy children, playing in safety 
and learning the great lessons of civic piety, and whose citizens 
on any shore shall find their thoughts turning homeward with a 
great longing. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
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BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


ORE sympathy for the poor and unfortunate exists to-day, 
it is safe to say, on the part of the well-to-do than ever 
before. The absorbing social problems of the times concern the 
elevation of the lowest strata of humanity. The efforts of pub- 
lic-spirited men and women are directed to this one point more 
than to any other, and the burden bears heavily on the hearts of 
many philanthropists. Recent years illustrate the uneasiness 
which is felt among the poorer classes and the determination 
which they have to secure a larger share of the good things of 
life. Not only is there a feeling among them that they will have 
more absolutely, but also more relatively, and hence there were 
strikes in the prosperous year 1892 as well as in the calamitous 
years 1893 and 1894. Whether it is a well-founded belief or not, 
the belief exists on the part of a large majority of the people 
that the rich few are getting more than their just proportion of 
the necessities and comforts of life and that they secure that 
proportion at the expense of the workers to whom, in justice, a 
part of it really belongs. 

If the past has any promise for the future, it is that the pres- 
ent position of the wage-earners will be improved, but that 
promise cannot assume a definite outline until we understand 
more about the conditions which are imposed upon the laboring 
classes. Now, the first essential fact in the industrial situation, 
which is pertinent in this connection, is that the universal con- 
flict of life prevails in its full force in the relation of employer 
and employed. The struggle for existence is felt in the home of 
the laborer just as truly as it exists between the beasts of the 
forest and as pervasively as it is in all parts of the vegetable 
creation. Adverse circumstances threaten at every hand. 
Many men and women go through life with the wolf at the 
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door, and for many more he is never faraway. They leave their 
children and children’s children to continue the struggle. 

The utter dependence of the laboring classes is a permanent 
fact in their condition. They never rise above it in any way 
sufficient to change the essential features of the struggle. Under 
the present system of industry they must continue tc take what 
they can get and call it the equivalent of what their powers pro- 
duce, with no criterion to determine whether this is so or not, 
and, if it is not, with no means of securing an equivalent. 

In discussing the relief of the poor, the persons most in the 
minds of the benevolent are city-dwellers, factory operatives, 
trade employees of one occupation or another. The question 
does not primarily concern, in its pressing aspect, the poor people 
of the remote and rural districts. Itis to be noticed, as a vital 
element of the situation, that these city poor are dependent for 
every item which enters into the supply of bodily wants. Not 
an atom can they produce directly from their own resources to 
satisfy their needs of clothing, shelter, or fuel. In the rural 
districts there is not this utter dependence. There is some 
resource in the land and there is a certain freedom from the con- 
stant presence of an employer. The poor people with whom 
civilization is most directly concerned must rely wholly upon 
their hands, with the addition of some dexterity in toil, which 
is mental capital, and may, perhaps, be aided by a small accu- 
mulation of money. This money may mitigate suffering during 
lack of employment, but it is of no account in changing the 
relation of the capitalist to the laborer as his constant em- 
ployer. 

Another pertinent general truth is that the poor people have 
no capital for the establishment of business enterprises in the 
modern conditions of competition. Not only would they lack 
the money, if large numbers should propose a combination, but 
they have not the breadth of comprehension or the soundness of 
judgment to enable them to administer the details of a large 
manufacturing or commercial concern. They have not the co- 
hesive power to combine so as to be their own capitalists and 
their own employers. The plain truth about a large propor- 
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tion of the people is that they must work for others or starve. 

In one aspect this is nothing new. It is true of most of us and 
always will be. But the one cardinal point to be observed here 
is that in the contest between the applicant for labor to get all 
he can and the employer of labor to give as little as he can, the 
advantage lies invariably with the side which has the means of 
holding out the longer against the pressure for the necessities of 
life. In its ultimate analysis the supreme factor in fixing tne 
rate of wages is the strength of the fear of starvation. How 
many mouths are there to feed? How much money has been 
accumulated on which to hold out for better terms from the 
would-be employer? These factors settle the question as far as 
the wage-earner can help himself. Fear of utter destitution 
compels the applicant to take even a small reward that is offered, 
if it is all he can get, and if he has nothing upon which he can 
fall back. A little accumulation lifts the possessor above the 
lowest ranks where only the utterly destitute are found, and gives 
him a little relative advantage, but he is still at the mercy of 
the would-be employer who can hold out against starvation 
longer than he. 

At first thought it may seem that this is an extravagant and 
unjustified view, and that, instead, each man receives just what 
his labor is worth, just what it will command according to mar- 
ket conditions under the accepted economic law of supply and 
demand. This is perfectly true, but let us follow out a 
little further this idea of the worth of labor and see what it 
really is. 

Suppose a factory owner, for instance, in his computations for 
erecting a new mill, makes plans for a certain number of opera- 
tives, assuming that he can employ them at a certain price. That 
price is fixed by the pressure of men to get employment, on the 
one hand, and by the desire of employers to secure operatives 
on the other. Those two elements decide the matter. The ap- 
plicant’s capacity for production being fixed, or assumed, at a 
certain quantity, the employer is influenced by this to a degree, 
particularly in comparing one applicant with another, but be- 
hind the applicant is a certainty of being obliged to yield to 
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starvation sooner than the employer, if each were to be forced 
to subsist upon what he has accumulated. The man with the 
shorter supply is forced to accept the best terms he can get and 
to go to work. This is true of the applicant for labor, whether 
he is in or out of a trade organization. While the treasury of 
such an organization may be of great service in supporting for a 
time those who are out of work, yet as a general truth the re- 
sources of the employees are not equal to those of the employ- 
ers, and the former are always at the mercy of the latter when it 
comes to a genuine test of endurance. 

It is true that the economic ‘‘demand”’ for labor modifies the 
exigency upon the applicant and, in prosperous times for manu- 
facturing (in the case of factories), tends to raise his wages. 
But in no case will an employer give more than he can pay and 
make a profit upon, and in every case force of circumstances is 
the factor which settles the rate of wages. Each party to the 
bargain antagonizes the other to the best of his power and the 
underlying truth is the same, whether there has been an adjust- 
ment of forces by means of a permanent condition of business 
so that a standard rate of wages prevails and no excitement 
attends the settlement, or whether the adjustment is newly made 
by a struggle, either by a strike or a lockout. 

Force is the ultimate factor in fixing the rate of wages under 
the present system of industry, and the statement that an em- 
ployee gets what his labor is worth means simply that he gets 
the amount at which it has been fixed by the law of supply and 
demand, but that law, as we have seen, is merely the clash of 
opposing forces and these forces, in their ultimate analysis, are 
the dread of starvation on the opposing sides and the necessity 
that one of the contestants yield to the other. There may be 
conceded the modification of a little accumulated capital behind 
the applicant for work and the effect of competitive bidding for 
workers on the part of several employers which relieves the 
tension and gives to a more productive workman higher wages 
than to a less productive one who may have a larger accumula- 
tion of money upon which to fall back, but the essence of the 
law of supply and demand, in fixing the rate of wages, is force, 
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and that force, in its hard and cold aspect, is nothing more or 
less than the ghost of starvation standing over the man’s 
shoulder and compelling him to yield. 

Justice, in the settlement of wages, plays no acknowledged 
part in our present industrial system. Doubtless employers try 
to be just. They may tell their employees that they give them 
all their labor is worth. But the real kernel of that word 
‘‘worth,’’ as we have seen, is the going market price and that 
price is fixed by the law of supply and demand, and supply and 
demand, as we have also seen, are selfish, opposing, hostile 
forces, compromising their hostility, or surrendering the one to 
the other, only for the sake of saving life. So that the employer 
who gives his employee all the market rate requires and com- 
forts his conscience by the thought that he is a just man may or 
may not be proposing a just reward, but the method by which 
he reached his decision was by force. 

Again, suppose that the employer tells the applicant, not that 
he pays all his labor is worth, but all that he can afford to pay. 
What does that signify? That he has risen a step above the 
idea which is the basis of the market price and is regarding the 
relative proportion of product to be distributed between himself 
and the applicant. It may be that the market price is a just 
price ; it may be not, for force determined it. But the employer 
who gives all he can afford to give is one who, in the ordinary 
constitution of humanity, still retains for himself the position of 
chief beneficiary by the enterprise, one who cannot afford to 
give what will leave him any less amount than will avail to 
maintain him in his higher position in the industrial scale and 
will clothe and educate his family in a more expensive way than 
is possible for the applicant for work. In either case, whether 
the employer offers the market price of labor or what he can 
afford to give, the element of real justice to both sides has not 
been the controlling factor in the division. In either case, too, 
the decision rests upon force as the final arbiter of the differences 
between the contending parties. 

At this point a marked industrial tendency of the times is 
found to have a very pertinent bearing. Capital tends to com- 
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bine, and labor tends to more thorough organization in trades 
unions. But the result of the struggle between organized capital 
and organized labor, as it is between an individual capitalist and 
an applicant for work in his employment, is sure to be on the 
side of capital in the long run. Starvation is the master and 
the side which is forced to yield first to it must surrender to the 
terms of the other. 

To-day the organization of capital is in a transitory stage. It 
is still confined to particular branches of business, but it is 
powerful, even in this stage, to control the labor which is neces- 
sary for its enterprises, and it is a pertinent question for the 
future of labor whether there will not be accomplished an 
organization of all capital which employs labor against all labor 
which seeks employment by capital. It would be only a step 
from the trust which dictates the terms at which its products 
shall be sold to one which should dictate the wages to be paid 
for its labor which must be bought. If capital combines to 
regulate production, it may also combine to control the wages of 
labor and thus to remove the competition which is now the sole 
ameliorating feature in the laborer’s lot. 

At any rate, the present industrial system holds the employees 
in that dependent position in which their wages are established 
by force, not by justice, and the question is whether this historic 
condition, prevailing ever since the world began, will be perma- 
nent for the entire future of civilization. If this is the highest 
possible development of our industrial system, if this is the 
perfection of our civilization, then Christianity must be written 
down a failure, for it cannot.control the actions of men in their 
business transactions, it cannot secure justice for those who have 
been hitherto under the tyranny of force, it cannot inspire 
sufficient sympathy for the recognition of the brotherhood of 
man against the selfish desire for wealth and power, it cannot 
emancipate the weak majority from the domination of the strong 
minority. If nothing better is possible, then in all time to come 
the majority must submit to the rule of the minority and that 
rule is maintained by force, not by justice. The question is 
vital for Christianity and for civilization. , 
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Then the inquiry comes, is a standard of wages possible other 
than the value of a day’s work, measured by the ability of the 
laborer to defy starvation, compared with his employer’s ability 
to defy it, and further modified by the bidding of employers for 
his labor against each other? Let us see. What human ele- 
ments go into the product of any industry where there exists 
the relation of employer and employed? They must all come 
under two heads, manual effort and mental effort. Nothing else 
goes into the product of cotton cloth, or woolens, or iron rails, 
or boots and shoes, or any other factory product. Accumulated 
capital, which is the basis of a large enterprise, owned by either 
the manager or stockholders, is merely stored-up effort of these 
two classes. All the items in the product, then, besides the raw 
material, would seem to be of so similar a nature, under these 
respective heads, that a comparison of their proportions is pos- 
sible. Now let us look around and see if there is any guide for 
us at this critical point, for, if this problem is unsolvable, then 
most men must remain in subjection and see their employers 
holding wealth of their creation, in part, enjoying strength 
which is bought, in part, by their weakness, and receiving edu- 
cation which is paid for in part by their ignorance and poverty. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture has established 
a scale of points for use at agricultural fairs for determining the 
awards of premiums for several breeds of cattle, for horses, 
sheep, swine, poultry, fruits, and all kinds of vegetables. Per- 
fection is indicated by 100 and the relative proportion of 100 
which is to be credited to perfection in particular details is 
agreed upon beforehand. For instance, here is the scale of 
points which has been established for Dutch Belted cows, and 
this scale is among the most elaborate of all: Body color, 8; 
head, 6; eyes, 4; neck, 6; shoulders, 4; barrel, 10; hips, 10; 
rump, 6; hind quarters, 8; legs, 3; udder, 20; escutcheon, 2 ; 
hair, 3; quiet disposition, 4; general condition, 6; total, 100. 
Here is the scale of points for judging fruits: Quality, 20; 
form, 15 ; color, 15; size, 10; uniformity in size, 20 ; freedom from 
imperfections, 20; total, 100. For vegetables the scale is this, 
taking the Bay State squash as an illustration: Form, 50; 
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color, 20; weight, 20; quality (hardness of shell), 10; to- 
tal, 100. 

Now, what does this signify? Simply this, that here is an at- 
tempt to agree, according to reason, upon the several elements 
which form a given total. The trustees of any society which 
adopts these scales of points do not say to the competitors for 
premiums: ‘‘Go at one another with your butcher-knives, gen- 
tlemen, and the one who survives the slashing shall have the 
prize.’”’ But there has been a most minute consideration of the 
diverse elements which enter into the total of perfection, each 
has been accorded its proportion in a way which has been satis- 
factory to the competing exhibitors, and the differences of the 
contest are adjudged in the forum of reason and peace. Yet the 
elements which are harmonized in the above scales are funda- 
mentally more diverse, more difficult to reduce to common terms 
than the elements which go into the product of any article which 
is made in any factory. There are in the factory the two ele- 
ments of manual effort and mental effort, and they are not dis- 
tinct, for in the case of every operative there is a mental ele- 
ment, as well as a manual, though it may be admitted that in 
the ability and courage to conceive and execute the plans for the 
enterprise, there are mental traits alone, and also that it is mental 
capacity which gives earning power to the capital which is in- 
vested in the business and which would be dead without this 
mental ability to use it in profitable production. 

Now, into all products there enter the contributions of those 
persons who had a share in making them, and the just reward 
would be to distribute to the capitalist and to the employed from 
the receipts (after certain subtractions to be mentioned) accord- 
ing to their contributions. This must be the ultimate standard 
in an ideally just system of wages. This standard can be at- 
tained practically, for, if men can estimate by a common stand- 
ard as divergent elements as form and color and can agree ami- 
cably upon what part each is mathematically of the total perfec- 
tion, surely they can agree, if they are so disposed upon both 
sides, upon a relative proportion between the manual and mental 
elements which make the total of a manufactured product. Form 
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and color really have no common denominator. How big or how 
shaped a form will make a color, or how intense or what kind of 
color will make a form? Yet men with directly opposite pecuni- 
ary interests have agreed that, in a total of perfection, form and 
color are entitled reasonably to a certain percentage with other 
qualities equally inherently impossible of comparison which 
make the whole. Their reason consents to the decision, admits 
that it is just, and that decision is reached by a supervisory 
board to whose judgment the competitors submit. So, practi- 
ally, a common denominator of unlike qualities is reached. In 
the labor problem the quest is, first, to find a common denomi- 
nator for mental and manual contribution to the total product 
in which the capitalist and employer are represented by mental 
contribution, while the employed contribute a far lower grade of 
mental effort and all the manual labor. Nominally, there is to 
be found a common denominator for mind and matter. 

But the consummation of all labor in manufacturing is to 
change the place and form of matter. The mental effort of the 
employer or capitalist has its total available result in a material 
form and in the material distribution of product where it will 
supply the largest want at the greatest profit. Hence the differ- 
ence between employer and employed is not as wide really as it 
is nominally. Practically, the difference to be harmonized is 
not as wide as that between form and color, for which men find 
@ common denominator and do not think it strange. After the 
common denominator has been agreed upon by reason, comes the 
‘question of its acceptance by the several parties, certainly a 
great problem in itself. Probably not till increased friendli- 
ness has been attained in the relations of employer and em- 
ployed, not till the practice of justice is more generally recog- 
nized, instead of the present standard of force, probably not till 
some who will never yield without the compulsion of law are 
brought under law, will the common denominator of reason be gen- 
erally accepted. But the tendency of the times is in that direction. 
The first steps have been taken already. Government is coming 
more closely to the business and to the every-day living of the 
people. We are becoming more thoroughly an organism. 
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The outlook is that justice and prosperity, peace and fraternity, 
lie in the path upon which we have started. 

Under the present system the proportion of product which 
goes to the wage-worker is measured by his comparative ability 
to defy starvation, modified by the bids for his labor. His 
wages have no recognized relation to his representation in the 
product, measured in the terms of manual and-mental contribu- 
tion. Under a just system, with the differentiation of reward 
according to share in the product, each would receive according 
to the part he took in the effort necessary for producing the 
completed product. The thrifty and the thriftless, the indus- 
trious and the lazy, the temperate and the besotted, the enter- 
prising manager and the timid heir of former enterprise who 
lived on the traditions of the business, each would receive his 
just reward. In the light of reason the present basis of com- 
pensation is seen to be not only not pertinent, but absurd. It 
rests upon might, not right. It cannot continue under a system 
of industry in which justice is done to each contributor to the 
product. It belongs to the realm of brute force, not to that of 
reason, and still less to the permanent institutions of a pro- 
fessedly Christian nation. 

Without weakening the significance of the fact that force is 
the ultimate criterion in fixing the wages of the employed 
classes, it may be admitted that there is a theoretical establish- 
ment at present of the scale of points required hy justice, to a 
certain degree. That is, men will not engage in an employment 
where the physical exertion required is exceptionally onerous, 
or where the exposure of health is unusual, or where the occupa- 
tion seems disagreeably menial, unless a higher reward is given, 
or the pressure of destitution is constant, or pride is dormant. 
To that extent the larger physical contribution demanded for a 
product receives the larger reward. But even this fact, when 
analyzed and found to contain an ingredient of justice, is also 
found to have force for its criterion ultimately. The law of 
supply and demand operates at this point as truly as elsewhere. 
It is not the proportion of manual and mental contribution to 
the product which determines the rate of wages, but it is the 
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going price for such a grade of labor and that price has been 
established under the same conditions as prices in other employ- 
ments, and the dread of starvation is the final criterion. 

A material element in the case which tends to reduce the pro- 
portion which the actual reward for labor bears to a just reward 
is that so large a proportion of the working people do not have 
the knowledge of the situation, or the capacity or means to 
transfer themselves from one occupation to another, or from one 
part of the country to another, which would enable them to find 
more favorable terms and to secure larger proportions of 
rewards, even though force were the final criterion. The greater 
the mobility and intelligence of the employed classes, the nearer 
will the rewards of their labor approximate to ideal justice ; 
the more ignorant and immovable these classes are, the more 
servile is their subjection te the avarice of employers, or to dis- 
tressing conditions of industry which may overtake them. 
Ignorance of industrial opportunities and inability to escape 
from present circumstances prevail more or less in all employ- 
ments and so the theory that men will go where they can get the 
best pay is materially modified and they must submit to injustice 
of some degree in the reward for their labor. 

If it be asked, what is the total which is to be apportioned 
among the contributing parties in proportion to their several 
contributions, manifestly the answer is that it is the return 
which the product brings (minus all expenses, except for human 
contributions) when it is disposed of in the markets of the world, 
when people have bought as much of it, at the price at which it 
is offered for sale, as they wish in comparison with the other 
good things of life which are offered by other producers. 

Who shall decide upon the scale of points which will determine 
the proportion of product which shall go to the capitalist who 
contributes the money, to the business man who manages the 
enterprise, and to the operative who contributes a lower grade 
of mental and manual effort and who runs no risk of failure or 
catastrophe? Who shall say, as a matter of justice, not as a 
matter of compulsion, what has been the proportion contributed 
by each sharer in the manufacture of the product? Massachu- 
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setts has established a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
whose services are significant as precedents in connection with this 
problem. An official board might act if the interested parties 
could not agree, or special experts might be selected for the 
occasion, representing both parties. Would this be practicable ? 
Again, let us see what Massachusetts has already done. This 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation has no arbitrary power. 
It can only investigate and recommend to the several parties to 
a strike or lockout what seems to be the course demanded by 
justice. 

But what this board has actually done points directly to the 
settlement of wages on the basis of proportionate amount of con- 
tribution to the total product, rather than upon the relative 
ability of the opposing parties to resist starvation. By the very 
act of recommending that there be a change in the wages which 
are paid to the employees, the board implies that some other 
element than force is the basis of compensation and that justice 
is a factor. It has made repeated decisions which embody its 
idea of justice. 

Now, if men can agree upon a scale of comparative contribu- 
tory merit in awarding premiums for cows, pigs, fruit, and 
squashes, is it not possible to agree upon a scale, say, in the case 
of a cotton factory, for the mixers, breakers, pickers, strippers, 
grinders, drawing-frame tenders, speeders, spinners, spoolers, 
warpers, dressers, weavers, inspectors, folders, balers, and ship- 
pers, who perform the several grades of manual service? Oan 
there not be compared with these grades a just proportion for 
the overseers, or superintendents and assistants, of whatever 
class, and for the book-keepers, typewriters, and helpers of every 
other name, even up to the managers of the entire concern and 
to the owners of the capital which has been invested? One case 
which was passed upon by the Massachusetts Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation in 1894 covered 283 different points upon 
which the board made a recommendation regarding wages. This 
state has already pointed the way, surely, to a thorough, but 
peaceful revolution and to a transfer from the basis of force to 
the basis of justice for wages. 
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It is to be expected that the substitution of justice as the 
standard, instead of force, will be gradual. It may be very long 
in coming. To attain a practical common denominator for the 
manual and mental effort of the wage-worker, of the salaried 
employee, and of the share of product due to the capital which 
would be dead were it not for the work of the other two classes 
is doubtless a difficult problem. We have the present standard 
of force by which many are ground under heavy burdens, and it 
is the standard of justice which is our ideal, by which every one: 
shall share according to his proportion of efficiency in producing 
the product. Ignorance, clumsiness, and vice must always be 
inferior to knowledge, skill, and virtue. They must bear their 
deserved penalty. They cannot have an equal share of product 
with the higher qualities. The laborer who refuses to educate 
or to train in virtue himself and his family is his and their worst 
oppressor. 

Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind that as far as the force 
of the weak can produce an impression upon the strong, as far 
as there is intelligence among the workers to know what is their 
proportionate contribution to the total product and where there 
is the most paying demand for their labor, as far as there is free- 
dom of movement among them from one occupation to another 
and from one part of the country to another, and, finally, as far 
as there is willingness on the part of the employers to pay them 
according to their just proportion of product, so far the indus- 
trial situation approximates.the ideal condition already. With 
the present percentage of profit, aside from the human elements 
in the total product, it is not to be expected that there will be 
any reversal of the proportion of reward which is distributed 
relatively to the manager, the capitalist, and the employed. 
What is probable is that in the development of industry a 
standard of justice will be established by the services of official 
boards or by special arbitrators and that that standard will be 
accepted by employers and employed generally as a suitable pro- 
portion to be given for a particular grade of mental and manual 
effort and to the capital invested by persons who take no 
personal part in the enterprise. 
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Public opinion counts for much, and there are no signs that it 
is losing its power. If there were a general belief in a com- 
munity that a certain standard of division of product was just, 
if it were approved by the board of arbitration and by experts 
in the business, then popular sympathy would be wholly against 
strikers who should try to coerce employers, caught in some 
emergency, to pay more. If there were the same public opinion 
and the employers did not pay according to the just standard, 
general sympathy for strikers and condemnation for employers 
would be essential elements in bringing about a settlement, for 
men do not like to be permanently despised by the entire com- 
munity in which they live. 

Step by step, advancing from one department of work to 
another, and from one occupation to another, it is probable that 
the new standard will make its way, without disturbance to in- 
dustry, without excitement, without harm to the side which 
loses its unjust advantage and with benefit to those who secure 
their full proportion of reward for their expenditure of effort. 
This revolution will be without commotion, if there is no resist- 
ance to the irresistible forces which are bearing the country in 
that direction. It will be really a revolution in method, or com- 
plete turn-over, accomplished by evolution, or unfolding accord- 
ing to tendencies which are already at work. But the danger is 
from resistance by those who would cling to force and who would 
insist that they are the all-powerful masters, as well as the em- 
ployers of labor. Such resistance would probably result in in- 
terference by legislation. The employed classes have not yet 
begun, comparatively, to exercise their tremendous political 
power. If the development is forced to take the form of an in- 
dustrial revolution, instead of an industrial growth, through 
political institutions, then there may be the intervention of the 
force of the state to give the weaker side advantages greater than 
it would be entitled to by a just distribution of the net profit 
on products. There is danger that legislation in favor of the 
labor element may become too radical, if it once gets control. 

When this future basis of wages shall have been reached, it 
will have secured with it, we may reasonably affirm, the solution 
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of a problem of present years—the control of corporate trusts. 
Under the system of justice the contributing parties are to re- 
ceive of the reward according to their contribution to the prod- 
uct. The great profits secured by the trusts do not rest to-day 
upon their contributing more to the service of man than any 
other class engaged in the contribution, but upon their holding 
a commanding position. Like the pirates of Tarifa, they levy 
their tariff upon all who are obliged to go under their guns. It 
is sheer force, the essence of injustice, which gives them their 
opportunity to amass wealth. Doubtless there is a very lively 
mental element in their contribution to the total result, but it is 
not mental effort expended in the line of rendering most service 
to man. It is effort put forth in order to get man as much as 
possible into their power so that their reward may be great and 
permanent. It cannot be doubted, from present tendencies, that 
justice will gradually overthrow the element of force and it will 
probably be established formally by the expression of the will 
of the organic community, or the law of the land. Then the 
contribution to the value of the product which is made in dis- 
tributing the product to consumers will be placed on its basis of 
mental and manual effort in comparison with the effort of work- 
ers in factories, the directors of enterprise, and the owners of 
capital. Thus it will have its just reward. Present trusts can- 
not endure under a system which does justice between capital, 
employers, and employed. Growth on one line will be accom- 
panied by growth on the other, and the whole situation will be 
changed. Products must be distributed as widely and as 
cheaply as possible, with just reward for the mental and 
manual effort of distribution, for the most efficient service to 
mankind. 

While the establishment of the standard of justice will give 
their rightful wages to those who are now crowded down to the 
lowest possible terms by reason of their weakness and poverty, 
and while it will check the accumulation of wealth by those who 
plunder others and do not create it themselves, yet it cannot be 
expected that that standard will produce any striking change in 
the relations of men. Wages are already more or less of an ap- 
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proximation to justice. It is very likely that many workers 
who receive miserable wages are paid more than they earn. Ig- 
norance and inefficiency are but feeble producers. They would 
not be likely to gain by the substitution of justice as a standard, 
in many instances. It is certain, in a system of justice, that 
effort of body or mind will receive its due reward. The able 
men are sure to control in the future, as they have in the past, 
and all hope among the inferior workers that the time will come 
when they will be ‘‘in the saddle’’ will surely be disappointed. 
If ignorance were to receive a larger reward than knowledge, 
if incompetence were to have higher wages than skill, more in- 
justice would be done than if ignorance were to receive less than 
it deserved. Such a condition could not be permanent, and if it 
were temporarily secured by political power, it would be over- 
thrown speedily. There is no reason to suppose that the present 
working classes would be less unjust than their employers, if the 
tables were turned. Abolition of force and the establishment of 
a new criterion is the goal to be aimed at—the creation of new, 
not the reversal of present, relations. 

Taking at their real value the significant facts which have 
transpired recently in the industrial situation, we see that they 
have in them a prophecy of a just distribution of the products 
of labor among the several contributors in proportion to their 
contribution. It is not essential to the attainment of this ideal 
that arbitration be made compulsory, but with the growth of a 
public sentiment which recognizes that justice is better than 
force there will be realized in the industrial world a practical 
system of profit-sharing which will rest on a permanent foun- 
dation. The only changes in it will be to go on to a finer and 
more delicate discrimination and differentiation of reward, by 
which the industrious and incompetent will severally receive 
justice in more minute detail. When this era of development 
shall have been reached, resorts to force will also disappear and 
neither strike nor lockout will occur to embitter whole classes 
against each other. This goal may be a long way off, but we are 
surely advancing toward it by visible progress. 


R. L. BRIDGMAN. 





LEGAL REGULATION OF OCCUPATIONS IN THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 


BY LOUIS DOW SCISCO. 


UT a few months ago, when the New York Legislature passed 
a law prohibiting the keeping open of barber shops on 
Sunday, there was a chorus of indignant protest from unshaven 
and unshorn citizens who were affected with sudden solicitude 
for the ‘‘rights’’ of the barber trade. It was denounced as an 
unwarranted and unusual interference with individual rights, an 
interference which was incompatible with the rights of citizens 
and was verging on state paternalism. 

In New York State the interference of the lawmaking power 
with special occupations is very far from being a novelty in legis- 
lation. It is, in fact, as old as the lawmaking power itself though 
more often indirectly than directly wielded. For many reasons 
and in divers ways the power has been exercised from the begin- 
ning of the state’s history to the present day. It was at the 
beginning an inheritance from the governmental systems of the 
Old World and in an American state it has grown and extended 
itself as the development of the social and industrial life of the 
community has forced a like development in the scope and au- 
thority of state legislation. The idea has never been extensively 
advocated that there is a special sanctity surrounding human 
industry making inadvisable any restriction by law. Had it 
been otherwise there might have been prohibitory clauses incor- 
porated in the state constitution which would have remained a 
dead weight to hamper the progress of social development 
through law. Hence it nas come to pass that the state has re- 
stricted occupation after occupation until scarcely a one from the 
long list of diversified activity has not felt the restraining hand 
of legislative power. And yet state paternalism seems as far 
off as ever. 
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New York inherited from the Old World the form of its 
colonial government, in a very crude and curtailed form it is 
true, but still embodying the Old World ideas in many things. 
Two influences thus came to the colony of New York in the very 
beginning, operating to place class legislation on the statute 
books. One was the necessity of keeping up a certain connec- 
tion which had from the dawn of European civilization linked 
clergymen and attorneys closely to the governmental system. 
Another influence appeared in the necessity of laying taxes 
which affected especially certain occupations. Under this latter 
head inn-keepers or liquor-sellers and seaport merchants were 
made the objects of special laws. Both these tendencies are 
found in the colonial legislation which is not, however, prolific 
in developments of the evolutionary sort, though some traces of 
legislative evolution, if that term may be used, show themselves. 

Perhaps the most apparent growth in the colonial period was 
the development of the idea that the lawmaking power, which 
had without question regulated commerce for its own financial 
benefit, should regulate it also for the benefit and well-being of 
the community. On this idea laws were passed for the closer 
regulation of weights and measures, for the regulation of sales 
of various kinds of merchandise, and for the inspection of 
various products offered for sale or shipment, all of which more 
or less specially affected certain classes. Under the same head 
probably were the laws requiring the licensing of peddlers and 
itinerant venders of all sorts. This is one of the earliest meas- 
ures of restrictive legislation applying specifically to a certain 
occupation, for previous legislation of the restrictive sort had 
acted only indirectly. It was under the general head, too, of 
regulating commercial matters that seaport pilots were in 1775 
placed under restrictive legislation by being licensed and forbid- 
den to practice without license. 

The revolutionary struggle with its necessities for reorganiza- 
tion and makeshift on the part of the state stimulated legislation 
and directed it by force of circumstances into new channels. 
Under the pressure of war crises the legislature assumed arbi- 
trary powers, regulating and sometimes prohibiting shipments 
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of food products from the state, breaking ‘‘corners,’’ forbidding 
the use of grain for the making of liquor, and by still more ar- 
bitrary acts attempting to regulate prices of commodities and 
wages of labor. None of these laws applied avowedly or defi- 
nitely to any special sort of trade or industry, though in each 
case having nevertheless the effect of so applying. They were 
temporary measures, interesting as showing the undisputed 
jurisdiction of the state in regulating matters of a commercial 
or industrial nature, whether for its own benefit as a corporation 
or for the community at large. 

These were the only lines along which occupation legislation 
had developed itself previous to the independent existence of 
the state. It is since the Revolution that later views as to the 
duties of the legislature have shown themselves in an ever- 
widening scope of exercised authority. New conditions of social 
and business life have grown up and new relations between 
them and the state government have come into existence result- 
ing in a rapid increase in the number of law-embodied rules. 


All legislation affecting occupations may be grouped concisely 
and with more or less accuracy of description under half a dozen 
heads : 


1. For raising public moneys. 
. For protecting public morality. 
. For protecting private capital. 
. For improving the public service. 
. For protecting public health or safety. 
. For regulating professional standards. 

Legislation protecting public morals includes the old colonial 
laws for clerical immunities by which the church was strengthened 
as a bulwark against moral laxity in the community. Extend- 
ing rapidly in multiplied statutes as time passed on, it touched 
on occupations in 1822, when a law was passed imposing on 
grocers, inn-keepers, and liquor-sellers the duty of refusing 
liquor to habitual drunkards. The statutes for the licensing of 
places of amusement may perhaps come under this head, and 
certainly a great number of the laws relating to theaters do. 
The liquor legislation of 1855 is perhaps the extremest form of 
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class legislation of this sort, directed with prohibitory effect as 
it was against the whole class of liquor men. A long list might 
be made of liquor laws dating from that time whose ostensible 
object has been to regulate the liquor trade in the interests of 
public morality. In 1868 laws against the sale of certain medi- 
cines were passed in restriction of the drug trade, a law in fur- 
therance of morality which has been supplemented by laws for- 
bidding certain practices by physicians. Laws for the moral 
protection of children have sometimes borne with special effect 
on classes, a8 in the case of messengers and theatrical perform- 
ers. The law against Sunday work by barbers is a recent case. 

Legislation protecting private capital began to have reference 
to occupations as soon as the lawmaking power began to regulate 
commerce for other purposes than increasing its revenues. The 
licensing of pilots in 1775 was a step to secure safety of navi- 
gation in the interests of traders and shipowners. Briefly 
noticed may be the early laws licensing auctioneers and itinerant 
peddlers and those regulating the sales of poor goods. It is not 
long since that a law was passed regulating the stamp-marks of 
silversmiths on their wares. The growth of the great business 
corporations during the present century has filled the statute 
books with laws fixing the relations of these corporations to the 
public, and so incidentally affecting large bodies of men by the 
restrictions embodied. Insurance legislation begins in 1814, 
railroad legislation in 1834, and telegraph legislation in 1848. 
Akin to this group of laws are those regulating banking corpo- 
rations and those fixing the mutual rights and duties of hotel- 
keepers with the public. 

The lien laws come under this head, having been in the last 
seventy years extended over a variety of occupations to secure 
payment for labor expended. Special legislation favoring 
women employees to aid them in securing their wages may also 
be noted. Another development is the legislation by which the 
farming classes profit, covering a great number of laws. Those 
laws regulating hours of labor are also to be classed with this 
group. 

Yet another group of laws are those which bear upon special 
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occupations while designed for the betterment of the public serv- 
ice in some of its branches. Of this sort are some of the im- 
munities from militia service and jury duty. The entire mass 
of legislation under this head is not large. Perhaps the most 
important series of laws to be noticed in connection with it are 
those by which the occupation of school-teacher has been grad- 
ually raised from social obscurity and has by continual regu- 
lation and encouragement on the part of the state been advanced 
to the dignity of a profession. The licensing of pawnbrokers as 
incidental to police administration connects the statute with the 
public service. 

The protection of public health or of the safety of life and limb 
has called forth a great deal of special class legislation. Of this 
sort was the law of 1778 forbidding vaccination by physicians. 
Health laws for quarantine and for the management of infectious 
diseases were adopted early in the state’s history, and about the 
same time the license system was extended over the medical 
profession in New York City. The license system for physicians 
was extended over the whole state in 1806. Health legislation 
includes the statutes of 1847 for the gathering of vital statistics, 
in which the duty of making reports was enjoined upon phy- 
sicians, clergymen, midwives, and sextons. In 1860 a law regu- 
lating the sale of poisons brought druggists under restriction, 
and special statutes of later years have stringently regulated the 
trade. Health legislation took a new turn in 1862 when the 
sale of adulterated milk was forbidden. With that law was 
initiated the long series by which an endless number of articles 
have been placed under regulation by rules which have more or 
less indirectly affected the occupations connected with their 
manufacture or sale. The law of 1867 for the uniforming of 
railroad employees and the later laws forbidding the employ- 
ment of illiterate or intemperate engineers were made for the 
safety and convenience of the traveling public. Regulations for 
the safety of life and limb include the law of 1871 for the spread- 
ing of nets in acrobatic exhibitions, that of 1885 for the provid- 
ing of proper scaffolding for building workmen, fire-escape and 
elevator legislation, and similar statutes. Akin in character 
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was the law of 1881 for providing seats in places where women 
were employed. The tenement-house legislation designed to 
stamp out cigar-making and tailor work under unhealthy con- 
ditions belongs under the same grouping. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that the regulation of 
occupations for fixing of professional standards has come about. 
There is a wide difference in the restriction of an occupation for 
the sake of those who practice it and the regulation for the sake 
of those outside. The licensing system, which has for a century 
and more been used for various occupations on other accounts, 
lends itself readily to regulation of professional standards. The 
profession of dentistry practically led the way in this new 
development by its first formal organization in 1868 which ended 
in rigid restriction by the law of 1879. Drug clerks came under 
a similar rule in 1871 but more as a matter of public safety. 
The plumbers’ license system began in 1881 and is still in pro- 
cess of extension. Veterinary surgery felt the impulse in 1886 
and other occupations are as a body kindly looking forward to 
state regulation for their own good. Though the most recent in 
development, this group of laws is perhaps the most important 
from the standpoint of social evolution among all those that 
affect occupations, for it foreshadows state regulation in the way 
of social organization, the socialist’s dream. 

Whether state paternalism as it is yet to come is any worse 
than’the paternalism already in force need not concern us. In 
the regulation of occupations for their own sake the principle 
has been adopted that the members themselves shall be self- 
governing, and this form of state restriction robs paternalism of 
its terrors. 

Louis Dow Scisco. 





FUNDING THE NATIONAL DEBT: A BUSINESS MAN’S 
PLAN. 


BY WILLIAM A. AMBERG. 


FIRST STEPS. 


1. AUTHORIZE the issue of renewable two per cent convert- 
ible bonds to an amount to cover the total outstanding liabilities 
of the government, plus the estimated premium on bonds now 
outstanding. Bonds payable in fifty years. 

2. Place these bonds in the hands of an officer of the treasury, 
whose functions and duties shall be virtually those of a trustee. 
(I will so designate him for convenience.) 

3. Authorize the secretary of the treasury to issue a like 
amount of new currency which alone may be convertible into the 
new bonds at par. 

4, Authorize the secretary of the treasury to pay out the new 
currency in exchange for outstanding currency: cancel the latter 
forthwith, and forbid him to exchange the new currency for gold 
or silver. By outstanding or old currency, I mean every form 
of bill for which the government is liable as principal. (This 
excludes national bank notes. ) 

Let us assume for the purpose of illustration that the total 
authorized issue is $1,500,000,000. Issue bonds on the five-year 
‘‘renewable term” plan, and in such manner that one fifth, or, 
say, $300,000,000, will be renewable annually. Interest coupons 
to be payable January ist and July ist. Interest on bonds to 
cease at the end of the term. 

Issue denominations as low as $100.00, so as to give all classes 
of investors an opportunity to buy them. 

Print on the back of each bond the interest accrued from 
January 1st and July 1st for each day of the year. Its value on 
any day can then be seen at a glance. 

The bonds should be much smaller in size than the present 
issue, and coupons much larger. The coupons will provide pay- 
ment in dollars, not in fractional parts thereof. 
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ISSUES OF BONDS. 

Authorize five issues of three hundred millions each, the first 
issue to expire January 1, 1900, the second January 1, 1901, the 
third 1902, the fourth 1903, and the fifth on January 1, 1904. 

If, however, there is likely to be a demand for more than the 
first issue of three hundred millions in 1895, have the second 
issue take the place of the fifth and expire one year earlier, or 
January 1, 1899; and if a third is necessary, have it expire in 
1898 ; these extra issues to be in lieu of those to expire in 1904 
and 1903, respectively. The reason will hereafter appear. 

For each issue not prepared the secretary can give the trustee 
a written bond instead. These are all to be delivered to the 
trustee and charged to him in bulk. 

The new bonds must not be forced on the market. Supply 
them only as demanded. From their very nature they will 
remain in this country. 

The new bonds can be made the basis of bank circulation. 

The trustee will receive the five issues of bonds and an appro- 
priation in gold to cover six months’ interest. 

He will issue them for the new currency only at par, the buyer 
paying the accrued interest in gold or its equivalent. 

He will exchange them on presentation at par in the new cur- 
rency only, paying accrued interest in gold ; the bonds re-issuable 
until renewed or paid. He will pay all interest coupons when 
due in gold, and as he will know exactly the saving of interest 
at the close of each interest period, he will cover into the 
treasury the interest saved as soon as he receives the appropria- 
tion for the next six months’ interest. It will be seen that his 
functions are very simple, and that he will always have fifteen 
hundred millions on hand in bonds or new currency, or both. 

A sub-trustee should be appointed in each sub-treasury who 
should be provided with the new bonds and a portion of the 
interest fund, and whose duties will be the same as the trustee at 
Washington. He should report at the close of business daily to 
the trustee the amount of new bonds and new currency on hand. 

The secretary of the treasury should be authorized to buy the 
old issues of bonds at market rates (subject to restrictions if 
desired), and pay for them in the new currency only. This to be 
done when there is a demand for more currency. When cur- 
rency is in demand, interest rates are high, at which time bonds 
are lower. 
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Customs dues should be made payable in gold whenever 
deemed necessary by the secretary. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 


1. The bonds will never depreciate in value, because they are 
at all times convertible into the new legal tender currency at par, 
and if they ever appreciate in value it will be because the coun- 
try no longer needs a paper currency. 

2. Currency will always be the best because based on gov- 
ernment gold bonds. 

3. As gold will not be accepted by the trustee for the new 
bonds, nor by the treasury for the new currency, its holders will 
force it on the market in exchange for old currency, which alone 
can be exchanged at the treasury for the new. 

4. As only the new currency has the feature of availability 
for conversion into interest-bearing bonds at par, it will be 
preferred to all the present forms of currency, as well as gold. 

5. The volume of currency required by the country will be 
absolutely self-adjusting. 

6. Where national banks are now required by law to main- 
tain a reserve of twenty-five per cent (which of itself causes a 
stringent money market in times of panic), they would find it 
more to their interest to hold a forty per cent reserve in con- 
vertible two per cents. 

7. Banks and bankers will be glad to assist the government 
in the smaller transactions of exchanging bonds and currency at 
the ordinary rates of exchange—say an equivalent of two to five 
days’ interest at most, depending on amount, location, and prox- 
imity to a sub-treasury. 

8. The loan will be popular because there is no speculation 
in it. The bonds show the amount of accrued interest on the 
back on any day of the year. 

9. It takes money temporarily idle out of the market and 
thus makes a broader market for the bonds. 

10. The establishment of sub-trustees at sub-treasuries dis- 
tributes the advantages of the system to all parts of the country. 

11. The trustee’s daily statement will show exactly the de- 
mands of the country for currency and bonds. They are always 
interconvertible. The new currency in his hands (the only kind 
he is permitted to receive), will represent the amount of new 
bonds outstanding, and the amount of bonds on hand, once they 
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have been issued, will always equal the currency in use. Hav- 
ing a double issue does not double the debt. His statement will 
be a better barometer of trade than clearing-house reports. 

12. Banks will not be under the necessity, real or imagined, 
of refusing to loan money on government bonds, as in 1893. 

13. It will simplify the whole currency problem. A _ bond, 
convertible into currency without loss, and vice versd, without 
paying a premium, will be in such demand that it is fair to as- 
sume that the whole national debt could be funded in time. 

14. It relieves any anxiety as to the possibility of funding 
the entire debt into two per cent bonds. It will fund what 
amount is fundable. 

15. It does away with the necessity of a gold reserve, because 
it takes from the market all obligations of the government pay- 
able on demand in gold. 

16. A surplus in the treasury can at any time be invested in 
two per cents, thus releasing the currency. The government 
stands in the same relation to the trustee as does the citizen. 

The reasons for making one fifth of the total issue expire an- 
nually are easily stated. Should the treasury be unable to buy 
the old issues of bonds at fair prices in the market, or if in fu- 
ture the demand for two pér cents was so large as to cause a con- 
traction of the currency, the interest could be cut down when 
renewed to 1.824 per cent, or even to a less rate, from year to year. 

If the kind of currency to be taken in exchange for bonds be 
limited as outlined it does not matter if the authorized issue be 
larger than the debt, because the bonds could not be issued in 
excess of liabilities already established, and to be established by 
law. Hence it might as well be made ample to cover future 
contingencies. It is designed to be a permanent system. 

It has nothing to do with the final adjustment of silver in its 
relation to gold, or the free coinage of silver. It is entirely in- 
dependent of both questions. I am simply outlining a plan for 
funding the debt in kind, which is a gold debt. I am satisfied 
that if gold is barred from participation in investing in the new 
issue of bonds it will be less desirable than the new currency, 
and as the least desirable legal tender is sure to be forced on the 
market, it will be to some extent like silver—we will not want 
it; whereas, now, we want it and cannot obtain it. 

WILLIAM A. AMBERG. 





THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP RHODE ISLAND: PROVIDENCE.—A citizens’ 
ACTIVITIES. committee of fifty is in process of organization 
for the purpose of crystallizing and bringing 
effectively to bear the popular desire for a better management of the 
city’s business. The significance of this common feature of all munici- 
pal reform movements, says the Providence Bulletin, is that the belief 
still survives, and with reason, in the possibility of satisfactory govern- 
ment in this method of committee oversight. It is the method already 
in universal use in the cities of this country ; and although somewhat 
obscured under the names of councils and boards of aldermen, the peo- 
ple show that they are mindful of its real nature by the way in which 
they set about their reform movements. They conclude, and rightly, 
as soon as they find that things are going wrong, that the failure is not 
in the system but in something that interferes in the operation of that 
system and makes it different in actual practice from what it is in 
theory. Every city has, in the legislative branch of its government, a 
body which is nothing more or less than a big citizens’ committee, se- 
lected upon the representative principle. The whole trouble is that the 
committee of fifty citizens now managing things at the city hall is not 
made up in the main of men who are fit for the job. 

MARYLAND: BALTIMORE.—The city Union of Christian Endeavor- 
ers held a mass meeting on the evening of November 8, at which W. 
C. Perkins, chairman, delivered an eloquent address on good citizenship 
as evidenced by the result of the late elections in Maryland. ‘I know 
not,’’ he said, ‘‘ what the political complexion of this audience may be, 
and it matters not. I take it that what we represent stands for purity 
in political as well as in social life, and if this be true, you will agree 
with me that the people of our state, of our own fair city, have but 
uttered their effective protest against bossism, corruption, bribery, and 
wickedness in high places. 

“To a large degree the evils of misgovernment are due to the indif- 
ference of Christian men. There are said to be 7,000,000 Christian 
voters in the United States. Shame upon us that there has been per- 
mitted to exist the conditions that disgrace so many of our large cities. 

‘Through a realization of these things, in connection with gentle- 
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men from other young people’s organizations throughout the city, we 
have recently organized the Christian Citizenship League, whose mem- 
bership is open to any Christian man in our city. This league will seek 
to prevent by personal effort the nomination and election of corrupt 
men and the enactment of corrupt laws. 

‘‘The league will be absolutely non-partisan, working neither for the 
overthrow nor success of any party, and every Christian man in Balti- 
more should become connected with it. Every ward in the city except 
the second is now represented among its membership.”’ 

INDIANA.—The state Good Citizenship League has just held its first 
annual meeting in Indianapolis, under the presidency of S. E. Nichol- 
son. It adopted the following excellent declaration of principles : 

‘* We reaffirm our faith and belief in the declarations adopted by the 
first meeting of this league, which was held in this city on the 22d day 
of August, 1894. 

‘* We recognize the fact that public evils are a menace to good order 
and to the welfare of the people, and we stand pledged to put forth 
continual effort for their suppression and overthrow. 

‘* Knowing full well the organized forces with which we have to con- 
tend, we urge unity of action upon all lovers of reform and those who 
believe in the supremacy of the laws. 

‘We denounce as unpatriotic and as tending to anarchy theso-called 
doctrine of personal liberty, which demands immunity from violations 
of law, and stands as antagonistic to existing laws and against legisla- 
tion which contemplates suppression of the evils growing out of the 
liquor traffic. 

‘* Believing that the traffic in intoxicating liquors, with the lawless- 
ness resulting therefrom, to be one of the chief public evils of our 
state, we favor the enactment and enforcement of such laws as will re- 
strict and suppress such evils. We, therefore, commend the action of 
the last Indiana Legislature in passing the Nicholson Law, and pledge 
to its enforcement our assistance and best efforts, and we will use our 
utmost endeavors against any movement looking to its disregard or 
overthrow. 

‘* We hail with delight all movements in behalf of moral reform and 
the better enforcement of all laws throughout the country, and call 
upon good people everywhere to unite in the good citizenship move- 
ment, that is spreading in so many states. 

‘* We are unalterably opposed to machine politics and politicians of 
the saloon type, and call upon all political parties to put forward only 
their best men as candidates for office. To accomplish this end we 
urge good citizens to take an active interest in securing the nomination 
of such men.”’ 

PENNSYLVANIA: PITTSBURG.—The organization of a Good Govern- 

‘ment Club in Pittsburg, says the Commercial Gazette of that city, isa 
timely movement and in the right direction. Recent events have suf- 
ficed to convince the people that if they would have their interests 
properly guarded they must give their personal attention to two things : 
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the nomination and election of competent and trustworthy men for 
office. The great fault in our municipal system has been the almost 
utter neglect of the majority of our citizens to take any part in the 
primary work of the political parties. They have suffered the control 
of nominating conventions to pass into the hands of a few men who 
make it a business of local politics, and whose chief aim is to help 
themselves and their friends at the expense of the public. The presi- 
dent of the club is William T. Kerr; vice-president, Frank M. Will- 
iams ; secretary, John A. Clark; treasurer, Joseph Barckley. 

MASSACHUSETTS : Boston.—Hon. Moorfield Story, in an address be- 
fore the Trinity Church Club on “ Municipal Reforms,’’ urged that 
every citizen should be awake to his individual responsibility. Gov- 
ernment is like a steam-engine, it won’t go without steam. Municipal 
steam is public spirit, and public spirit means giving up something you 
value—time, effort, thought. 

The words ‘‘ Democrat,” ‘‘ Republican,” ‘‘mugwump,”’’ should have 
no meaning when it comes to a consideration of the means of obtaining 
pure water. 

If a man is elected to office in Berlin and won’t accept it, he is dis- 
franchised and his taxes are raised twenty-five per cent. Berlin is gov- 
erned by capablemen. The streets are always clean. What is possible 
in Berlin ought to be possible in Boston. This city gives away 
daily sources of income which in Berlin are utilized. 

In conclusion, the speaker recommended the establishment of good 
government clubs all over the city, which should find out who was 
responsible for inefficient management of affairs. Nothing is so much 
disliked by officials as intelligent criticism, and such criticism would 
speedily be productive of reform. 

Onto: Lima.—The Good Government League, organized by Rev. 
W. G. Smith, A. I. C., is making vigorous and successful efforts in the 
promotion of law and order, including proper Sabbath observance and 
the suppression of illegal sales of liquor. 


CIVICS THE SUFFRAGE IN SoutTH CaRo.ina. — The 

IN GENERAL. Charleston News and Courier evidently regards with 
disfavor the negro disfranchisement provisions of the 

new constitution, and proposes as ‘‘a better way’’ to overcome the 
black majority of from 30,000 to 40,000 voters, that the state and 
counties be permitted to offer inducements to white immigrants by the 
exemption from taxation of manufacturing establishments, and all 
other useful industries which may be incited by such exemption. The 
addition of 1,000 whites to the voters in each county would, it says, 
‘*be absolute and final in its effects—settling the difficult problem be- 
yond the possibility of renewed unsettlement, and forever. Let only a 
bare numerical majority of white voters be once established in the state 
and in each congressional district of the state, and the whole question 
with regard to the negro vote will be placed thereby, and finally, out- 
side the scope of the fifteenth amendment and deprived of all interest 
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for people in other parts of the country who are now most zealously 
concerned in the enforcement of that amendment.”’ 


INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM.—The Philadelphia Times states the 
argument for independent journalism as follows: ‘‘ New issues must be 
accepted and discussed from the standpoint of patriotic integrity rather 
than the interest of party. The mission of independent journalism 
has never been so widely appreciated as at present. During the last 
four years the people of this country have in turn given more than a 
million popular majority against each of the two great parties of the 
nation. The lesson of these revolutions is simply the growing inde- 
pendence of intelligent citizens, and that independence has been in- 
spired and crystallized by the great independent journals. Another 
fact of interest is that the tendency toward independence is manifesting 
itself also in the best of the party newspapers, which show a much 
greater desire to tell the truth independent of the political consequences 
than they were wont to do.”’ 


ANOTHER ALTRURIAN CoLony.—While Altruria in California, as in- 
dicated in our issue for November, is languishing, Altruria in Colorado, 
in the shape of a colony located on 30,000 acres in Montrose County, is 
said to be increasing in membership, and according to the New York 
Commonwealth, ‘‘is described as a sort of Garden of Eden.” Among 
its latest recruits are Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Prof. E. G. Brown, and Dr. 
McLallin, editor of the Topeka Advocate, all of Kansas. 

INJUSTICE IN TAXATION.—Recent disclosures as to taxation methods 
in Chicago indicate a condition of affairs so unjust as to arouse the in- 
dignation of honest taxpayers. It is probable that Chicago is not 
singular in its disregard of equal rights, and it is to be hoped that the 
startling exhibit made will call general attention to the necessity of 
measures which shall everywhere insure equal justice to all taxpayers. 
It appears that the Pullman Palace Car Company’s properties, 
valued at over $60,000,000, are assessed at less than $2,000,000 ; Chicago 
City Railway Company property, real value, $29,700,000, is assessed at 
$1,360,000 ; North Chicago City Railway, real value $13,525,000, assessed 
$517,000; West Chicago City Railway, real value over $6,000,000, 
assessed $510,000; state banks, real value nearly $19,000,000, assessed 
about $43,000 ; capital and surplus, state banks, real value $24,666,000, 
assessed $1,825,000 ; capital and surplus, national banks, real value over 
$35,000,000, assessed $5,913,000, and so on with an indefinite list of 
incorporations whose taxes are shamefully shirked upon owners of 
homes, and other less ‘‘ fortunate ’’ citizens. 


SINGLE STATE ASSEMBLIES.—Marked changes in constitutional 
government have been effected in Canada, all of whose provinces, ex- 
cept Quebec, have abandoned the bi-corporal system, and now depend 
upon a single assembly for all legislation. The results are claimed to 
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be entirely advantageous from every point of view. When there are two 
houses composed of members who are in all respects similar in their 
qualifications, mental habitudes, and political ideas and prejudices, it 
is claimed that there is little justification for the belief that one will act 
as a wholesome check upon the other. In this connection the Phila- 
delphia Record quotes the saying of Franklin that ‘a legislature com- 
posed of two houses is a wagon drawn by a horse before and a horse 
behind, in opposite directions.”’ It adds: ‘‘In the colonial days 
Pennsylvania had but one assembly. Certainly the advantage of a 
single assembly, in one respect, is very great; and that is on the score 
of expense. One house would greatly reduce the cost of government, 
especially if its membership, in comparison with our present ratio of 
representation, should be reduced and limited to a fixed number; and 
unless the nature of man and the experience of mankind be disclaimed 
such limitation of the membership would add to legislative efficiency. 
It would be vain to pretend that the ideas which prevailed at the time 
our several state constitutions were framed were a finality ; that wis- 
dom had then reached a limit, and that its light thereafter was 
incapable of illuminating the mind of man on the elements that enter 
into the formation of a sage scheme of governmnnt. It may be that a 
few more sessions like the latest under our present system will teach 
the people of Pennsylvania that one assembly, with a reduced number 
of members, would be a vast improvement upon the legislative instru- 
ment to which they have been accustomed.”’ 


ROTATION IN OFFICE.—Looked at in any way, rotation is a perpetu- 
ally occurring menace to the stability of our government. It is a prop 
of a falling part, and the instrument of fraud. It is a constant tempta- 
tion to politicians to use public salaries asa fund with which to pay, 
private debts, thus compelling the people to furnish the means for 
their own corruption and to defeat their own will. It wrecks the lives 
of tens of thousands of young men, by offering, as a bait to cupidity, 
high wages which outbid the market. It makes idle expectants of the 
industrious, starves the few it feeds, and lures the mass to vagrancy. 
It subverts the true ideal of office, transforming public servants into 
private henchmen, and partisans into camp followers. It degrades 
skilled labor and makes the government an almshouse. It breeds 
parasites, markets citizenship, and suborns public opinion. To sum 
up, it makes of administration a chaos, of politics a trade, and of prin- 
ciple an interest.—Oliver T. Morton. 


Crvics IN CANADA.—Unwonted attention is now given to civics in 
Canada as well as the United States. In Montreal, William Robb, 
city treasurer, has just delivered one of a series of addresses before the 
Y. M. C. A., on “Civic Government,’’ explaining the origin and 
growth of municipalities, the granting of charters, the inception and 
accumulation of funded debts, the modus operandi of raising loans, the 
different forms of municipal securities, and the various divisions of 
municipal accounts, etc. 
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AN IMMIGRATION CONVENTION.—Under the auspices of the Commer- 
cial Club, of St. Paul, Minn., an immigration convention with repre- 
sentation from Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, 
was held in that city Tuesday, November 19, continuing three days. 

The questions discussed were, the best manner of making the agri- 
cultural, mineral, and forest resources known to home-seekers through- 
out the East, and the formation of a concerted plan to encourage im- 
migration to the states of the Northwest. 


TENEMENT OWNERS’ RESPONSIBILITY.—President M. E. Gates (A. 
I. C.) of Amherst College, in a recent address, declares that ‘‘no man 
and no corporation can escape responsibility for the use made of prop- 
erty, or wealth, which is potential power of service. Not only church 
corporations which hold tenement-house property, but every corpora- 
tion, every individual, who holds tenement-house property is under 
obligation to hold and manage that property not solely with a view to 
making it yield a desired income. Primarily and always the obligation 
rests upon every holder of such property so to use it that it shall con- 
tribute to the welfare of his fellow-men. 

‘* Should there not be the fullest and most public registration of the 
owners of all tenement-house property—the owners of the land as well 
as the owners and lessees of the houses—that the correcting and re- 
straining power of public opinion may prevent the worst abuses of such 
property? If a church, a society, a corporation of any kind, or an in- 
dividual, is receiving an income from property which is used for evil 
purposes, or which is allowed to remain in such an unsanitary condi- 
tion that its use for purposes otherwise legitimate is a danger and a 
deadly influence in the community, let the responsibility of ownership 
stare the owners in the face, even if the only way to secure this should 
prove to be a tablet over the entrance inscribed with the owner’s name 
and address.” 


SENTIMENT IN Economics.—The trouble with the world so far has 
been that there was no sentiment in economics. Men have been looked 
upon merely as machines for performing a certain amount of labor. . 
They have not been reckoned with as human souls. Heartlessness has 
been the curse of economics. Greed has bought manhood, heart-beats, 
the precious boon of life, as if it were trading for sticks and stones. ‘A 
‘science ’’ which attempts to deal with the relations of human beings 
and ignores sentiment is a worthless science. Sentiment long ago 
forced the physically strong to cease oppressing the physically weak ; 
it is going to stop the mentally strong and cunning from robbivg those 
who are not so well endowed. Just there is where the change is com- 
ing that the plutocracy begins toapprehend. Men are of more account 
than machines; a single }:uman soul is of more value than all the ma- 
chinery in the world. Engine-throbs it is all right to buy ; heart-beats 
are above price. The new economics, so dimly foreshadowed in the 
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strike commissioners’ report, will be full of sentiment. Its cornerstone 
will be the brotherhood of man.—Star and Kansan. 


THE GOTHENBERG SysTEM.—Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D. (A. I. C.), 
of Springfield, Mass., as the result of personal investigation in Norway 
and Sweden, is a thorough convert to the Gothenberg system of 
liquor selling. The Des Moines Register says: “A modification of 
this system is in vogue in at least one city in Iowa, Ida Grove. The 
experiment has so far proved very satisfactory, and a reorganization of 
the company which buys the exclusive right to dispense liquors has 
recently been effected. There was at first a tendency to refer to the 
members of this company as saloon-keepers, but they are now held in 
more respect as real temperance workers. 

‘¢ There is no doubt that much of the evil that comes with the liquor 
traffic is the result of competition, of the struggle to make a living, and 
grow rich out of the business. In Des Moines this competition is seen, 
though slightly, through the various forms of window displays, 
lunches, and other devices to lure men into drinking. If the commer- 
cial incentive were limited, if not wiped out, it is hard to predict the 
minimum to which this business would decline in a city like Des 
Moines, where the drinking habit has never been strong and where it is 
by no means popular or customary to frequent drinking-places. The 
Ida Grove experiment will be watched with considerable interest, not 
only in Iowa, but elsewhere.”’ 


STATISTICS OF CIv1¢s.—The warden of the state’s prison at Michigan 
City has been collecting statistics on the relation of intemperance to 
crime. He says: 

“Six hundred out of the nine hundred men in the northern peni- 
tentiary have told me that their downfall is due to liquor. Doctors say 
that the drink appetite is a disease and a curable disease. If this is true, 
I believe that the state should establish institutes in the prisons. In 
that way we should be taking a direct prevention against more crime. 

‘* Another interesting table of statistics which we have made relates 
to the number of married and unmarried convicts. Two thirds are 
single men. It indicates that men who do not marry are most easily 
led into wrong-doing.”’ 


THE BALLOT IN SouTH CAROLINA.—The Charleston Courier perti- 
nently asks: ‘‘Is it not true that the white people of South Carolina 
are sick and tired of ‘all manner of fraud’ at the ballot-box, by whom- 
soever committed, and in whosoever’s interest it is committed? Is it 
not true that the people ‘demand’ and ‘expect’ that ‘the convention 
shall by its action stamp out and forever exterminate all manner of 
fraud at the ballot-box,’ and remove all opportunity and excuse for 
such frauds? Is this end to be accomplished by putting into the state 
constitution a provision—any provision—that makes fraud practicable 
and easy and which is charged, and is generally believed, to have been 
devised and proposed for adoption for that reason? ”’ 
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Wuy MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS ARE BApD.—Herbert Knox Smith, 
in the Yale Law Journal, ascribes the causes of our American failures 
in government to the following reasons : 

‘* First, that pet dogma of ours, ‘manhood suffrage.’ By what Bryce 
has called ‘a sacrifice of common sense to abstract theory,’ we give to 
the ignorant and corrupt as much influence on our city affairs as to the 
most enlightened and patriotic. The balance of political power is thus 
put up for sale in that particular market where the boss is always the 
highest bidder. 

‘* Second, the fearful complexity of the governmental machinery of 
our cities, by which the voter is mystified, the issues are confused, and 
an elaborate arrangement is made for a division and final evasion of all 
political responsibility. 

‘“‘Third, the corrupt use of the power of the legislature over the city 
to create special conditions in municipal affairs adapted to the wants of 
the boss. In the great fights with the Tweed ring in New York and 
the gas ring in Philadelphia the legislature proved to be the key of the 
position. 

‘Fourth, our traditional party feeling, which robs the elective fran- 
chise of its judicial quality. The boss, who is never really either Re- 
publican or Democrat, but merely plain professional, values highly this 
party sentiment as an enemy of calm judgment. 

‘These are conditions that make the boss system not only possible, 
but inevitable. For it must be always remembered that the boss and 
the heeler are only the products of the forces about them. Remove 
these conditions and the system itself will die.’’ 


IN WOMAN’S Post PARLIAMENT CLUB.—Under this title an or- 

FIELD. ganization meets regularly at 24 West Fiftieth Street, 

New York. The club is a unique intellectual and liter- 

ary affair and is practically a convention formed of various classes 

which study parliamentary law, history, and: political science under 
the direction of Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, A. I. C. 


NATURALIZATION OF WOMEN.—Questions as to the right of women 
to naturalization have arisen in Ohio since the new law allowing 
women to vote at school elections went into effect. A married woman, 
whose husband has been naturalized, applied for admission to citizen- 
ship. Judge Ricks, in the United States Circuit Court, decided that 
although a woman was born an alien, her marriage to a citizen of the 
United States made her a naturalized citizen. The question would 
hardly have arisen under the United States laws alone, if it had not 
been for the wording of the suffrage act of Ohio, which says that every 
woman ‘born or naturalized in the United States,’’ possessing the 
other necessary qualifications, might vote for school officers. As the 
woman who made the application was not born in the United States 
and had not obtained naturalization papers, her right to vote was 
questioned. Judge Ricks decided, however, that her marriage to a 
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citizen was in effect a naturalization. Unmarried women born in 
other countries were compelled to apply for naturalization papers before 
they could vote. 


WoMAN AND JuRY SERVICE.—When the state summons a man to 
the courts it says to him: ‘‘ Drop your business and serve me; your 
highest duty is your civic duty.’”’? To the woman—after having excluded 
the long list of ‘‘ excused ’’—it would be obliged to say: ‘‘ Leave your 
domestic affairs and attend to me; the state has the right to summon 
you peremptorily from your home.” This right, by fixing arbitrarily, 
for uncertain periods of time, the woman’s absence from home, would 
establish the principle that personal duties may at any moment become 
secondary in a woman’s life, and, if put into effect, would clog many a 
wheel in domestic machinery. 

There are reasons against women serving on mixed juries in the trial 
of promiscuous cases, which a mere reading of the court and police re- 
ports in any daily newspaper will help make evident. Jury duty for 
women, viewed from this point, changes from a practical into a social 
and ethical question.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


WoRKING WoMEN.—Working women stand a much better chance 
of becoming influential members of society than do the so-called 
‘“‘women of leisure,’’ because their lives foster in them principles of 
self-government and self-reliance. Work is discipline. Through labor 
alone a woman finds her place in the world. Wealth and position 
often give a fictitious value to character. The woman is hidden by her 
accessories. Sometimes she is crushed by them. In the workaday 
world, on the other hand, she is measured by her intrinsic worth. 
She learns her true value through experience, not flattery. She learns 
to stand on her own merits, and, by patience and perseverance, to put 
them to the best uses. The world is brutally frank to its workers ; but 
it is an exhilarating frankness, which calls out courage and determina- 
tion. The old-fashioned notion that the contact with the world, 
incumbent on self-supporting women, ‘destroys their bloom,” arises 
from the belief that women are fairies, or angels, or anything but 
sensible human beings, whose gentleness and purity nature has made 
strong enough to bear the hardest buffetings. A woman’s “ bloom”’ 
does not consist in her negative innocence. That can fade or be 
crushed under a man’s heel. It consists in beauty of character, 
purified and ennobled by ‘the bracing experience of living.’? The 
oak and the clinging vine symbol is a very pretty one, but in real life 
both men and women should have the strength of oaks. The lives of 
self-supporting women tend to make them the companions and friends 
of men. Gallantry may give birth to fine phrases, but mutual aid and 
inspiration spring from the common sharing of life’s trials and duties. 
The working-room is a safer vestibule to married life than the ball- 
room.—Grace Dodge. 


Sorosis on Civics.—The Sorosis of New York recently devoted an 
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evening to ‘Civics,’ discussing such questions as ‘‘Can Science or 
Invention Provide an Adequate Remedy for the Evils of Overcrowding 
in Cities?’’ Dr. Katherine B. Townsend gave an interesting statement 
of the present condition of tenement-house life in London, Paris, and 
New York, and thought that upon the whole the French were nearest 
to a practical solution of the problem. She showed that the chief ob- 
stacle was purely commercial ; that all tenement homes were invest- 
ments on capital on which there had to be a return to the owner greater 
than taxes, repairs, loss by non-payment of rent, water rates, and assess- 
ments. So long as these were high, rents would have to be higher still, 
and the higher the rent the greater necessarily would be the overcrowd- 
ing. Honest local government, economy in administration, would 
reduce this terrible expense account. The falling of interest through- 
out the world tended also to reduce rent, by making the average rent 
return conform to the market rate of interest, but much remained for 
philanthropy and great wealth combined to accomplish. Unless they 
did combine the evil would be diminished with great slowness. Dr. 
Harriette C. Keating made an eloquent appeal in favor of state colo- 
nization, in which she recommended the utilization of convicts, tramps, 
beggars, and the poor ; also an extension of the present system of rapid 
transit and compulsory laws against idleness. Rev. Phoebe A. Hanna- 
ford made a strong speech in favor of education, compulsory, technical, 
and industrial, and restriction of immigration. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS.—The proposal to admit 
women to the suffrage at municipal elections in Massachusetts, in a 
total vote at the late elections of 295,000, was defeated by a majority 
of 77,000, and this in spite of the votes of some 23,000 women recorded 
in its favor. 


A. I. C. AND Hon. WILLIAM STRONG, LL.D.—Foremost among the 
ITS eminent men whose unselfish and earnest desire to 
MEMBERS. safeguard our American institutions led them to assist 
in the founding of the American Institute of Civics 

were Chief Justice Morrison R. Waite and Justice William Strong of 
the United States Supreme Court. The first conferences relating to the 
proposed institution were held at the residences of these distinguished 
citizens, and were participated in by them, and by the associate editor 
of this magazine. Three years later, in 1887, when the Institute was 
incorporated under the laws of Congress, these eminent jurists, in con- 
ferences at their own homes, supervised the preparation of its articles 
and by-laws, and were among its incorporators. Chief Justice Waite 
was chairman of its board of trustees, and actively interested in its 
welfare until removed by death, and Justice Strong naturally suc- 
ceeded him in this position, which he occupied until his own decease. 
None of the trustees will ever forget the occasion of his reélection at 
the annual meeting in Washington in May last. Expressing his un- 
abated interest in the welfare of the Institute, and his profound belief in 
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the necessity and great importance of the activities which it represents, 
he spoke of his own advanced age, his sense of growing infirmities, 
and proposed that a younger man be made chairman of the board. 
This proposal was unanimously negatived, with expressions from those 
present as to the great value of Justice Strong’s services. In accepting 
reélection he spoke seriously of the importance of the work represented 
by the Institute, and of the responsibility resting upon its officers and 
members, and referred feelingly to the approaching end of his own 
labors as something “‘ not distant’’; adding that he would gladly give 
what he could of his remaining time and strength to a work which so 
freely commanded his sympathies. He was then looking forward to his 
summer rest at Lake Minnewaska, and, as it now appears, drawing 
near to the better resting place of God’s beloved. The following bio- 
graphical notice is from the New York Observer : 

‘*In the death of Ex-Justice William Strong, at Minnewaska, N. Y., 
the country loses an eminent jurist, and the church of Christ one of 
its most distinguished adherents, whose sterling character, devout and 
unostentatious piety, and ceaseless activity for her welfare have won 
the admiration and esteem of all Christians. 

‘William Strong was born in Somers, Tolland County, Conn., May 
6, 1808, and was graduated from Yale College in 1828. He taught 
school in Connecticut and New Jersey for several years after he left 
college. In 1832 he was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia, and soon 
afterward began to practice his profession at Reading, Pa. He wasa 
** Locofoco’”’ candidate for representative in the Thirtieth Congress 
from the ninth Pennsylvania district, which consisted of Berks 
County, and was elected. He was reélected to the Thirty-first Congress. 
Among his associates in the Thirtieth Congress were Abraham Lincoln, 
Horace Greeley, Alexander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, Joshua R. 
Giddings, Robert C. Schenck, Howell Cobb, Richard W. Thompson, 
and Andrew Johnson. After his retirement from Congress in 1851, Mr. 
Strong resumed the practice of his profession. In 1857 he was a Demo- 
cratic candidate for judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and 
was elected for a term of fifteen years. In 1870, before the expiration 
of his official term, Judge Strong was appointed an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States by President Grant, to suc- 
ceed Associate-Justice Grier, of Pennsylvania, who received his com- 
mission from President Polk in the same year that Judge Strong was 
first elected to Congress. He was then sixty-two years old, and his 
judicial experience had covered a period of thirteen years as a member 
of the highest tribunal of his adopted state. This appointment was 
the reward of an ambition that Judge Strong had long cherished, and 
in his letter of acknowledgment to President Grant, he wrote : 

‘** You have done me a great service. I shall ever gratefully remem- 
ber your kindness. A seat in the Supreme Court of the United States 
would satisfy all my ambitions except to perform its duties well.’ 

‘* During his ten years of service as a member of that high tribunal, 
Judge Strong found abundant opportunities, none of which did he 
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ever neglect, to realize his praiseworthy ambitions. His abilities and 
his sound judgment commanded the highest respect and utmost confi- 
dence not only of his colleagues, but of members of the bar and suitors 
also. While he was a member of the court several decisions of great 
importance were delivered which were formulated by him, among 
which were the judgments in the legal tender and civil rights cases. 
In 1877 he was a member of the Electoral Commission. 

“Opportunities for political preferment were repeatedly offered to 
Justice Strong in his later years, and as often declined. President 
Grant earnestly urged him to accept the office of attorney-general. 
President Hayes also earnestly desired him to enter his cabinet as sec- 
retary of the navy, but he declined, and Richard W. Thompson, of In- 
diana, one of his former associates in the Thirtieth Congress, was ap- 
pointed to the place. 

‘*On December 14, 1880, Justice Strong, still hale and vigorous men- 
tally, as well as physically, although he had reached the age of seventy- 
two, was placed upon the retired list at his own request. After his 
retirement from the bench, Justice Strong lived in Washington the 
life of an active and useful citizen.’’ 

Justice Strong, aside from the chairmanship of the corporation of the 
A. I. C., was for many years, and at his death, president of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society and the American Sunday-school Union, and an 
elder in the Presbyterian ‘‘ Church of the Covenant,” in Washington. 


WRITERS ON CiIvics.—The Bibliography of Civics presented else- 
where in this issue contains announcements of books of special value 
to students of civics by the following members of the Institute: Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Hon. Thomas J. Morgan, John Fiske, Hon. John D. 
Long, Prof. A. A. Hopkins, and Hon. Marriott Brosius, M.C. 

APPROVING Worps.—J. C. Pompelly refers to efforts which he is 
putting forth, with others, in line with the ‘noble purposes of the 
Institute of Civics,’ and adds, ‘I feel that you will agree with me in 
the words of Dr. Rush, ‘the Revolution is not yet over.’ For us as 
American citizens, our duty is plain, to exert every effort not only to 
promote the patriotism and vigilance essential to the common weal in 
our own country, but to deepen and ennoble everywhere inspiring con- 
ceptions of human rights and brotherhood which can in any way 
advance the freedom of the whole human race.’’ A Presbyterian 
home missionary in Colorado writes: ‘‘These are extremely trying 
times for western pastors, and the enclosed three dollars can poorly be 
spared from funds for living expenses; but I must have some publi- 
cation of its kind and have decided to give the Institute’s magazine 
the first and only place I have for such literature now. I must have 
something in the line of civics, as I often preach in our county jail and 
in the mining camps in addition to my regular pulpit work, and am 
touching almost daily the ‘sociology’ side of life.” “T am in 
complete accord with the noble principles and objects of the A. I. C., 
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and its magnificent work.’’—Richard Robbins, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago. “T trust that you will have great success in 
your very excellent undertaking, with the objects of which I cordially 
sympathize.’’— Prof. H. P. Judson, ene University of Chicago. 





CONCERNING ITS MEMBERS. _The een Mail gives an extended ac- 
count of a banquet given at Tokyo in honor of Rev. B. G. Northrop, 
LL.D., of Connecticut, at which were present a number of distin- 
guished men, including Marquis Saionji and Mr. Makino, minister and 
vice-minister of state for education, besides other gentlemen in high 
official positions. Dr. Northrop was specially welcomed by many Japan- 
ese who had been under his personal care years ago, while they were 
students in the United States, and they bore cordial testimony to the 
great services he had rendered them while in this country. Hearty 
recognition was made of Dr. Northrop’s good offices in connection with 
educational interests in Japan, and also in the matter of the return of 
the Shimonoseki indemnity. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, associate director of the Institute’s 
Christian Citizenship Department, in his inspiring addresses at the 
opening of the winter classes of several Y. M. C. A.’s, has emphasized 
the necessity of the social idea of education. There never was a time, 
he believes, when men felt so much their responsibility for the wel- 
fare of their fellows as they do to-day. The new spirit of altruism, 
which is another name for the kind of Christianity typified by the 
good Samaritan, is in the air. Men are coming to see that whatever 
talents they may possess are held in trust. Dr. Taylor is an able and 
earnest exponent of the ideas represented by the Institute of Civics, 
and no member of its splendid corps of lecturers is listened to with 
greater pleasure or profit. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION.—The study of municipal affairs should be- 
come one of the principal studies in the schools, and the importance of 
good clean government and how to obtain it should be thoroughly im- 
pressed on the minds of our youths. Toronto is the best governed city 
on this continent, and municipal politics has for several years been a 
prominent study in the schools of that city.—Rev. Wilbur Crafts, Re- 
Sorm League, Washington, D. C. 


EDWARD Brooks, A. I. C. Faculty, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, uses these words in a recent address : 

“We need to develop in our schools not only intelligence and moral 
character, but also an appreciation of the duties and privileges of 
citizenship. Special efforts should be made to cultivate in the hearts of 
youth a love of home and country and a spirit of patriotism. For the 
accomplishment of this object an influential means is the commemora- 
tion of historic events which adorn our history or have shaped our free 
institutions.”’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN SocroLoGy, by Wilbur F. 
OF CIVICS. Crafts, Ph.D., is a unique and valuable contribution 
to the study of present day problems in the United 
States. Its author, Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D., is an enthusiastic 
investigator and an ardent worker in his chosen field, a member of 
the National Corps of Lecturers of the American Institute of Civics, 
and the organizer and superintendent of a National Bureau of Re- 
forms, through which he seeks personally to promote efforts for the 
betterment of civic and social conditions. The principal feature of the 
book is an able and instructive series of lectures recently delivered by 
the author before Princeton Theological Seminary, and which are de- 
voted to a discussion of temperance, Sabbath reform, gambling, purity, 
civil service, ballot reform, municipal reform, education, immigration, 
divorce, woman suffrage, and other social problems, not separately but 
in their relations to each other as parts of one great problem, which is 
presented from the standpoints, first, of the church ; second, of the 
family and education; third, of capital and labor; and fourth, of 
citizenship. The appendix, constituting a large part of the volume, 
includes chronological data of progress from the beginning of the second 
century and closing with a most valuable record of reform progress in 
1895. Educators, clergymen, and citizens generally will find in Dr. 
Crafts’ book a large fund of timely information as to questions of 
present and pressing importance, all of which is made easily available 
by an excellent topical index. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Cloth, 524 pp., illustrated with twenty-two portraits, $1.50. 


PATRIOTIC CITIZENSHIP, by Rev. Thomas J. Munyon, LL.D., late 
commissioner of Indian affairs. A book intended to stimulate patriot- 
ism and promote good citizenship. An able educator of wide ex- 
perience, General Munyon is also an earnest patriot, thoroughly in 
sympathy with the efforts of the American Institute of Civics, of 
which he is a councilor, and whose worthy objects this book is admir- 
ably calculated to promote. The plan of the book is unique, infor- 
mation of great value upon a wide range of subjects relating to Ameri- 
can government institutions and ideas being presented under appro- 
priate interrogations. The facts presented are derived from the writ- 
ings and speeches of distinguished statesmen, orators, and writers, 
mostly American, and are strikingly appropriate and instructive. The 
book possesses especial value for teachers, but will have a welcome 
place in libraries and homes. American Book Company, New York. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


ANARCHY OR GOVERNMENT, by William Mackintire Salter. A 
creditable attempt to consider anarchical ideas and tendencies in the 
light of the truths taught by human experience, and out of which 
have been evolved principles which must be regarded as fixed. In the 
light of these principles the author finds need for extending rather 
than lessening the powers of government. Many of his claims will 
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provoke criticism and dissent, but the book will promote wholesome 
thought on questions of grave moment. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. Cloth, 176 pp., 75 cents. 


CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN HIsToRY, by John Fiske. Made 
up, in substance, of lectures by the author delivered in various places, 
this book presents an admirable summary of the political history of the 
country from the end of the Revolutionary War to the adoption of the 
federal constitution, or from 1783 to 1789. As indicated by the title, 
this was one of the most crucial periods in the history of the country, 
and its occurrences as here narrated furnish not only a story of absorb- 
ing interest, but a scholarly and perspicuous review which will be of 
value to all students of history. The members of the Institute of 
Civics should have a special interest in this exceedingly commendable 
book by one of its honored councilors. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Sixteenth thousand. Cloth, 368 pp., $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS, a History of National Legislation and 
Political Events, 1774-1895, by Joseph West Moore. A most welcome 
book, and one which will be of genuine utility to all intelligent and 
studious Americans. It is precisely what its title claims for it, and no 
extended description is needful. It is enough to say that no book of 
its kind possesses equal value. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth, pp. 581. 


AFTER-DINNER AND OTHER SPEECHES, by John D. Long, is the 
unpretentious announcement which covers a series of reminiscent, his- 
torical, and other series of addresses by an ex-governor and ex-member of 
Congress, who is among the most thoughtful and pleasing of the orators 
and writers of his native state of Massachusetts.. Here are brilliant 
and scholarly opinions of many of the great men of the nation, includ- 
ing Webster, Phillips, Edmunds, Grant, Sherman, and Logan ; com- 
memoration addresses on occasions of historical importance ; Memorial 
and Forefathers’ Day orations, worthy of study as examples in oratory, 
and other interesting matter. The sentiments expressed in this most 
useful and enjoyable volume are remarkably in harmony with the spirit 
and aims of the Institute of Civics, of which Mr. Long is a member. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 225. 


WEALTH AND WASTE, by Alphonso A. Hopkins, Ph.D., Professor 
of Political Economy, American Temperance University, Harriman, 
Tenn. (and associate of Faculty, American Institute of Civics.) While 
this treatise shows a divergence in many respects from the aims and 
methods of most books on similar subjects, it contains nothing which 
can be regarded as revolutionary or radical. It is the effort of an hon- 
est, bright, and original thinker, who is evidently a sincere Christian 
as well as patriot, to apply what he conceives to be the true principles 
of political economy to the problems of labor, the liquor traffie, etc. 
While the arrangement of matter and the style of writing suit it par- 
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ticularly for popular reading, it is also the author’s intent that it shall 
serve as a text-book for use in higher institutions. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. Cloth, pp. 286, $1.00. 


ADOPTION OF AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTIONS "IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, by Charles Borgsand. This work, excellently translated 
from the French by Prof. Charles D. Hagen, of Smith College, is based 
on a careful examination of the origin and development of over two 
hundred constitutions, and a collateral study of politics and history. 
This fact indicates the extent of the researches which it represents, and 
the value which it possesses for the student. The author is one of the 
shiniug lights among men of letters: in the little republic of Switzer- 
land, and also an officer in its army. Deserving of special notice is the 
writer’s clear presentation of the relation of statute law to constitu- 
tional law ; the distinction between fundamental and statute law, and 
between general and administrative legislation ; and what he has to 
say on the subject of direct legislation. It isa book which no student 
of constitutional government can afford to be without. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, pp. 354, $2.00. 


THE NATION’s MONEY, by George C. Hackstaff. A useful com- 
pendium of information, presenting plans and suggestions for the issue 
and distribution of money by Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and others. Caldwell Publishing 
Co., Chicago. Paper, 25 cents. 


THE MONEY UNIT OF 1792, by Hon. Marriott Brosius, M.C. Docu- 
ment No. 10. Sound Maney League, Chestnut and Fifth St., Phila- 
delphia. Free for return stamp. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE, an Essay on Justice, by Thomas 
Wardlaw Taylor, Jr. An interesting and creditable historical and 
critical review of the development of ideas relating to justice, and will 
be of value to students and the general reader. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
90 pp., 50 cents. 


CITIZEN, November.—Professor Henry Carter Adams sets forth ina 
lucid manner the purpose and history of the statistical division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—ANNALS ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
ScIENCE, November.—Political Experiments in the Swiss Democracy 
and Social Basis of Representation, by J. W. Jenks (A. I. C.), are lead- 
ing articles of unusual interest ARENA, October.—Should the Su- 
preme Court be Reorganized? by J. M. Askley.—SocraL EconomIstT, 
October.—Political Parties and this Public Period ; Labor Legislation ; 
Return of the Greenback Issue——November—Dishonest Newspaper 
Economics ; Ratio of Wages to Product ; Economics ; The High School, 
——CITY AND Srares, Philadelphia, edited by Herbert Welsh (A. I. C.), 
in its issue for October 3, presents an article of great value by Henry C. 
Adams (A. I. C.), of Michigan University, on “‘ Corporations and Pub- 
licity,’’ or the true relations of corporations to the state. 
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HE POCKET KODAK does all that a larger camera 
will do and does it as well—but on a smaller scale. It 
is perfectly adapted to out-door views, interiors or 

portraits. Uses either roll film or glass plates and can be 
loaded in daylight. Takes a roll of film for 12 pictures 
J% x2 inches and makes such perfect negatives that 
enlargements can be made to any size. Is about as big 
as a well filled purse and weighs only 5 ounces. Covered 
with fine leather. Perfect in » 

workmanship. Richand dainty 

in finish. A complete manual 

explains each step clearly. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 144x2in., $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, . . 1.50 


FOR SALE BY ALL PHOTO STOCK DEALERS. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER. N.Y 
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Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


~NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


——— 0 --—- 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 per day and upward. 
——— () 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there 
are few better conducted hotels in the 
metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can 
readily be traced to its unique location, its 
homelike atmosphere, the peculiar excel- 
lence of its cuisine and service, and its 
very moderate prices. * 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & Son. 


You See Them Everywhere 











STILL LEADING! : : STILL ADVANCING! 


THIS MEANS SUPERIORITY AND IMPLIES PROGRESS. 
AMBERG’S 


Cabinet Letter File 


IS A SIMPLE SYSTET1 


for filing letters, bills, etc., so you can find them 
when wanted. No business or professional man 
should be without this valuabie article. 


In fact, any one who wishes to preserve correspond- 
ence ought to possess an AMBERG CABINET. 


AMBERGS PATENT CABINET 


You Don't Have to Buy 


Until you are satisfied that the purchase is ‘worth the investment. We stand peney. to 
send a Cabinet anywhere to reputable parties on Thirty Days’ Trial. : : 


our proposition for a trial? We'll be Seanad: to 
Then Why Not Accep sen illustrated catalogue on application. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO., 


79 AND 81 DUANE STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. LONDON. 








